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The poor man’s necessity is the rich man’s op- 
portunity. We are to have, they tell us, a hard win- 
ter; which means, of course, that the usual bitter- 
ness of the season is to be made more bitter by enforced 
idleness among multitudes of men and women for 
whom to be idle is to be without bread. Heaven pity 
the poor during all the dark months that are coming 
upon the earth and upon them! Heaven warm the 
hearts of those who must be hands of Providence to 
convey its pity to the poor! Many will have to beg 
this year who had always before kept above that 
humiliation. And the worst thing about begging is not 
what it costs to the giver of the alms, but what it costs 
to the receiver—the parting with self-respect, the con- 
scious stooping of the spirit to an ignoble act, and the 
decay of the purpose to be self-sufficing. But can not 
well-to-do people conspire together to avert from 
those who are ill-to-do some of the moral disaster of 
extreme poverty—especially the personal lapse and 
loss which come of mendicity? The rule should be, so 
far as possible, to help the poor by helping them to 
help themselves. It is better to veil an alms under 
the cover of compensation for work done. Can not em- 
ployment for the poor be extemporized on a large scale, 
and receiving aid be made to take the form of receiv- 
ing pay? The whole nation suffers a moral calamity 
when the number is enlarged of those who are not too 
proud to beg. 
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Some people just now are making uncomplimen- 
tary remarks about an alleged degenerate drift in our 
American lyceum-system. Itis fast losing, these ob- 
servers believe, its original character as a medium for 
furnishing intellectual nourishment to the community, 
and is ministering solely to the taste for diversion, es- 
pecially in the form of buffoonery. Lamentable, if 
true, all will agree. But is it true? Doubtless here 
and there cases are to be found, where for purely local 
reasons this tendency is shown. We have ourselves 
lately seen some lyceum announcements wherein be- 
tween concerts and comicalities there was scarcely 
any room provided for literature or science or even 
for eloquence that is grave and earnest. Yettaking in 
a wider range of territory, bringing together a com- 
prehensive collection of these announcements, all anx- 
iety is dispelled; for, upon the whole, it appears that 
the people greatly prefer live men to buffoons; but 
that when they cannot get live men, they prefer buf- 
foons to dead ones. Of course the lyceum is partly to 
gratify the popular craving for amusement; and this 
it does. But surveying the entire field, we are struck 
with the enlightened and eager hospitality of the peo- 
ple towards lecturers who have something instructive 
to say, and who know how tosay it. Never before, 
we imagine, have scientific, critical, historical, bio- 
graphical lectures been so much in demand as at the 
present time. If a man can talk science like Tyndal, 
or history like Dr. John Lord, or biography like Wil- 
liam Parsons, or literature like James T. Fields and 
George William Curtis, the people will comein throngs 
to hear him—and will let the buffoons wait. 

---— eo — — 

A piece of scandalous injustice, to which society is 
now so much addicted that it is hardly conscious of it, 
came to the surface the other day probably for the 
forty-millionthtime. Ata recent meeting of the New 
York Board of Education, the salaries of the teachers 
in our public schools were fixed for the ensuing year. 
According to the scale of payment thus adopted, the 
maximum annual salaries are as follows: For male 
principals of grammar schools, $3,000; for female prin- 
cipals of grammar schools, $2,000; for male vice-prin- 
cipals of grammar schools, $2,500; for female vice- 
principals of grammar schools, $1,500; for male first- 
assistants, $2,000; for female first-assistants, $1,000; for 
other male assistants, $1,000; for other female assist- 
ants, from $500 to $800. There is something particu- 
larly neat and symmetrical about this budget. One’s 
love of proportion is gratified by the orderly gradation 
here established in value from a man to a woman. 
There is no pretense that the work done by the latter 
is less in quantity or quality than the work done by the 
former: the difference is not at all in the work but al- 
together in the worker. A woman is worth just $1,000 
less than a man, even though she does the same work 
as he and does it just as well. This holds till you reach 





the secondary assistants, when there is a break in the 
system. Here a manis worth $1,000; and according to 
the scale adopted a woman ought to be worth exactly 
zero. But the system does deviate into at least one 
generous feature: it does not fix the woman’s salary 
at nothing—it magnanimously stops next door to it. 
We are refreshed by the fine burst of ethical sentiment 
which the Herald gives way to in its comments upon 
this atrocity. ‘This plan may be economical, but it is 
certainly not consonant with wisdom or humanity. It 
outrages common sense, we might almost say common 
decency. We defy any logic to prove that two persons 
performing equal amounts of equally important work 
ought to be paid unequally because there happens to 
be between them a difference of sex.”’ Bravo, Mr. 
Herald! That is a great truth well spoken. And this 
injustice and absurdity will become as palpable to all 
other men as it is now to you, when women have votes 
—and not till then! Suppose that women were voters 
now, how many members of that Board of Education 
would have consented to the barbarism of that scale 
of pay? As our Western friends would say—Not a 
hooter! 





oa - -- 

That portion of the public who are interested in 
institutions of higher education can not have forgot- 
ten the searching, trenchant and impressive paper 
which President Eliot, of Harvard, read last summer 
at the Educational Convention at Elmira, on the 
scheme of a national university to be founded at 
Washington by money from the national treasury. 
This scheme President Eliot combated with might and 
main, laying down in the course of his argument, the 
proposition that the endowment of institutions for 
advanced instruction is to be left to private munifi- 
cence, and not to the State and national governments. 
The other side of the question is now presented by 
President White, of Cornell, who, m a recent speech 
made at Ann Arbor, proceeds to take to pieces Presi- 
dent Eliot’s statements. Private munificence, he de- 
clares, has not been and is not yet equal to the emer- 
gency; and the State and the nation must aid the 
work, or the work can not go on. If it be said that 
public aid harms the institution on which it is be- 
stowed, he challenges any one to point out a single 
prosperous educational institution which has not re- 
ceived it. The system of public aid, therefore, has 
worked well. If it be said that the aid thus furnished 
by the Government has at times been badly used, it 
may be replied that such misuse is not peculiar to the 
management of public endowments, for some sectarian 
colleges are examples of the way in which great ener- 
gies may be misdirected and ample means misapplied, 
while the leading State universities are instances of 
the sagacious, conscientious and most fruitful manage- 
ment of great trusts. Moreover, public aid is necessary 
to stimulate and direct private aid, the former furnish- 
ing a central nucleus about which the latter may col- 
lect. For example, one result of the law of 1862, appro- 
priating land to several States for founding colleges 
and universities, is that over $5,000,000 has been 
evoked from private munificence in the way of supple- 
ment to this appropriation. To any charge of political 
inconsistency in public appropriations for higher edu- 
cation, he retorted that the establishment of schools 
for advanced education by the State, possibly by the 
nation, is the only truly republican and democratic 
method. ‘Of all the undemocratic illogical systems, 
that one which allows a dead testator to reach out a 
cold hand from the grave and chill for years institu- 
tions just warming into life is most unrepublican and 
repulsive.”’ His final argument is that instead of there 
being any danger that institutions fostered by the 
State will become too powerful and overshadow other 
institutions, the country needs, as a measure of self- 
defense, to build up intellectual interests commensu- 
rate with our great incorporated material interests, 
and sufficient to counterbalance them. The report of 
President White’s speech which lies before us is but an 
imperfect one;.and we await with some curiosity the 
publication of the speech itself, that we may see how 
he dealt with other aspects of President Eliot’s argu- 
ment, particularly that relating to the unfitness of the 
National Government, in the present state of the Civil 
Service, to be charged with the distribution of more 
patronage. According to the report before us, Presi- 
dent Whi¢e’s defense points mainly at educational 
endowments by the State, while President Eliot’s 
attack pointed mainly at such endowments by the 
nation. 





THE COB-HOUSE. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


ILLY and Charley, eight and ten, 
Were under the porch in the noonday heat. 
I could hear and see the little men, 
Unseen, myself, in the window seat. 


Will on a cob-house was hard at work, 
With a zeal that was funny enough to me, 

At eight one hardly has learned to shirk: 
That comes later—as you will see! 


For Charley, by virtue of riper age, 
Did nothing but stand and criticize. 
His hands in his pockets, stage by stage, 
He watched the tottering castle rise. 


* And now after all your fuss,” says he, 
* 8’posing it tumbles down again?” 

* Oh,” Will answers, as cool as could be, 
“Of course I should build it better then.” 


Charley shook sagely his curly head, 
Opened his eyes of dancing brown, 
And then, for a final poser, said: 
* But s’posing it always kept tumbling down?” 


Will, however, was not of the stuff 
At a loss to be taken so: 
‘* Why, then,’’ he answered, ready enough, 
* T should keep on building it better, you know.” 


And, seeing the wise world’s hardest knot 
Cut at a stroke with such simple skill, 

Older people than Charley, I thought, 
Might learn a lesson of Master Will! 


Che Cirenit Rider : 
A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of ‘‘The Hoosier School-master,” ‘The End 
of the World,” ete. 











CHAPTER IV.—(Continued.) 

IKE was sixteen; one of those sallow-skinned 

boys with straight black hair that one sees so 

often in Southern latitudes. He was called “little Kike”’ 

only to distinguish him from his father, who had also 

borne the name of Hezekiah. Delicate in health, and 

quiet in manner, he was a boy of profound feeling, and 

his emotions were not only profound but persistent. 

Dressed in buckskin breeches, and homespun cotton 

over-shirt, he was milking old Molly when Morton 

cameup. The fixed lines of his half-melancholy face 

relaxed a little, as with a smile deeper than it was 

broad, he lifted himself up, and said, ‘Hello! Mort? 
Come in, old feller!’’ 

But Mort only sat still on Dolly, while Kike cams 
round and stroked her fine neck and expressed his re- 
gret that she had n’t run at the Forks and beat Bill 
McConkey’s bay horse. He wished he owned such an 
animal. 

“Never mind; one of these days, when I get a little 
stronger, I will open that crick bottom, and then I 
shall make some money and be able to buy a blooded 
horse like Dolly. Maybe it’ll be a colt of Dolly’s, wha 
knows?” 

And Kike smiled with a half-hopefulness at the 
vision of his impending prosperity. But Morton could 
not smile nor could he bear to tell Kike that his uncle 
had determined to seize upon that very piece of land, 
regardless of the air-castles Kike had built upon it. 
Morton had made up his mind not to tell Kike. Why 
should he? Kike would hear of his uncle’s fraud in 
time, and any mention on his part would only destroy 
his own hopes without doing anything for Kike. But 
if Morton meant to be prudent and keep silence, why 
had he not staid at home? Why come here where the 
sight of Kike’s slender frame was a constant provoca- 
tion to speech? Was there a self contending against a 
self? 

“Have you got over your chills yet?” asked Morton. 

“No,” said the black-haired boy, a little bitterly. 
‘I was nearly well when I went down to Uncle Enoeh’s 
to work, and he made me work in the rain. ‘Come, 
Kike,’ he would say, jerking his words and throwing 
them at me like gravel, ‘get out in the rain, it Il do 
you good. Your mother has ruined you keeping you 
over the fire; you want hardening. Rain is good for 
you—water makes you grow; you’re a perfect baby.’ 
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I tell you, he come plaguey nigh puttin’ a finishment 
to me, though.” 

Doubtless what Morton had drunk at the Forks had 
not increased his prudence. As usual in such cases, 
the prudent Morton and the impulsive Morton stood 
the one over against the other; and, as always the im- 
prudent self is prone to spring up without warning 
and take the other by surprise, so now the young man 
suddenly threw prudence and Patty behind, and broke 
out with: 

“Your uncle Enoch is a rascal,”” adding some male- 
dictions, for emphasis. 

That was not exactly telling what he had resolved 
not to tell, but it rendered it much more difficult to 
keep the secret, for Kike grew a little red in the face 
and was silent a minute. He himself was fond of 
roundly denouncing his uncle, but abusing one’s rela- 
tions is a luxury which is labeled “strictly private,” 
and this savage outburst from his friend touched Kike’s 

amily pride a little. 

“T know that as well as you do,” was all he said, 
however. 

‘He would swindle his own children,” said Morton, 
spurred to greater vehemence by Kike’s disrelish of his 
invective. ‘* He will chisel you out of everything you’ve 
got before you're of age, and then make the settlement 
too hot to hold you if you shake your head,” and Mor- 
ton looked off down the road. ° 

“What ’s the matter, Mort? What set you off on 
Uncle Nuck to-night? H«’s bad enough, Lord knows, 
but something must have gone wrong with you. Did 
he tell you that he did ne: want you to talk to Patty?” 

‘*No, he did n't,” sid Morton; and now that Patty 
was recalled to his mind +.» was vexed to think that he 
had gone so far in the ujatter. His tone provoked 
Kike in turn. - 

“Mort, you ’ve been 0x} 
down here?” Rs; 

Here the imprudent 3*)rton got the upper hand 
again. Patty and prudexge were out of sight at once, 
and the young man swow;petween his teeth. 

“Come, old fellow, thésp’s something wrong,” said 
Kike, alarmed. ** What? jap?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” #f44 Morton, bitterly, ‘“ noth- 
ing, only your affectionaiyjuncle has stuck a notice in 
Jackson’s holler—on the wy e of the tree furthest from 
the read—advertising yar crick bottom for sale. 
That ’s all. Old Virgini® gentleman! Old Virginia 
devil! ‘Call a horse-thief # parson, will you?” and then 
he added something about “ hell and damnation.” 

These two last words bxd no grammatical relation 
with the rest of his speecl, but in the mind of Morton 
Goodwin they had very legical relations with Captain 
Lumsden and the subject under discussion. Nobody 
is quite a Universalist in moments of indignation. 
Every man keeps a private and select perdition for the 
objects of.his wrath. 

When Morton had thus let out the secret he had 
meant to retain, Kike trembled and grew white about 
the lips. ‘I ’ll never forgive him,’ he said, huskily. 
“T ll be even with him and one to carry, see if I 
ain't!” He spoke with that slow, revengeful, relent- 
less air that belongs to a black-haired Southern race. 

“Mort, loan me Doll to-morry ?”’ he said, presently. 

“Can yeu ride her? Where are you going?” Mor- 
ton was loth to commit himself by lending his horse. 

“Tam going to Janesville, to see if I can stop that 
sale, and 1’ve got a right to choose a gardeen. I mean 
to take one that will make Uncle Enoch open his eyes. 
I’m goin’ to take Colonel Wheeler; he hates Uncle 
Enoch, and he’ll see jestice done. As for ridin’ Dolly, 
you know I.ean back any critter with four legs.” 

“Well, I guess you can have Dolly,” said Morton, 
reluctantly. He knew that if Kike rode Dolly the 
Captain would hear of it, and then, farewell to Patty! 
But looking at Kike’s faee, so full of pain and wrath, 
he could not quite refuse. 

Dolly went home at a tremendous pace, and Morton, 
eommonly full of good nature, was for once insuffera- 
Dly cross at supper time. 

‘Mort, meetin’ must a-soured on you,’’ said Henry, 
provokingly. “* You ’re cross as‘a coon when it ’s cor- 
nered.”’ 

“Do n't fret Merton, he ’s worried,” said Mrs. Good- 
win. The fond mether still hoped that the struggle in 
his mind was the great battle of Armageddon, that 
shomld be the beginning of a better life. 

Merton went to his bed in the loft, filled with a con- 
temyxt for himself. He tried in vain to acquit himself 
of cosvardice—the quality which a border man con- 
siders {be most criminal. Early in the morning he fed 
Dolly and got her ready for Kike; but no Kike came. 
After aswhile he saw some one ascending the bill on 
the other.side of the Creek. Could it be Kike? Was 
he going to walk to Jonesville, twenty miles away? 
And with his ague-shaken body? How roundly Morton 
eursed himse!f for the fear that made bim half refuse 
the horse. Fer with one so sensitive as Kike a haif- 
refusal was equivalent to the most positive denial, It 
Was not too late. Morton threw the saddle and bridle 
on Delly and moxpted. Dolly sprang forward, throw- 
ing her heels sauciiy in the air, and in fifteen minutes 
Morton rode up alongside Kike. 

“Here, Kike, you do n’t escape that way; take 
Dolly.” 

“No, I won’t, Morton. 
you to let me have her. 
Patty.” 

““Confound—no, I won’t say confound Patty—but 
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Jonesville. I was a devilish coward yesterday. Here, 
take the horse, dog-on you, or I ’ll thrash you,’ and 
Morton laughed. 

“T tell you, Mort, I won’t do it,” said Kike, “I’m 
goin’ to walk.” 

“Yes, you look like it! You ‘ll die before you git 
half way, you blamed little fool you! If you won't 
take Dolly, then I ‘ll go along to bury your bones. 
They ’s no danger of the buzzards picking such bones, 
though.”’ 

Just then came by Jake Sniger, who was remarkable 
for his servility to Lumsden. 

“Hello, boys! which ways?” he asked. 

“No ways jest now,” said Morton. 

“ Air you a travellin’, or only a goin’ some place,” 
asked Sniger, smiling. 

“T ‘low I’m a travellin’, and Kike’s a-goin’ some 
place,” said Morton. 

When Sniger had gone on, Morton said: “Now, 
Kike, the fat’s all in the fire. When the Captain finds 
out what you’ve done, Sniger is sure to tell that he saw 
us together. I’ve got to fight it out now, anyhow, 
and you’ve got to take Dolly.” 

‘No, Morton, I can’t.” 

If Kike had been any less obstinate the weakness of 
his knees would have persuaded him to relent. “ Well, 
hold Dolly a minute for me anyhow,” said Morton, 
dismounting. Assoon as Kike had obligingly taken 
hold of the bridle, Morton started toward home, sing- 
ing Burns’s “ Highland Mary” at the top of his rich, 
melodious voice, never looking back at Kike till he 
had finished the song, and reached the summit of the 
hill. Then he had the satisfaction of seeing Kike in 
the saddle, laughing to think how his friend had out- 
witted him. Morton waved his hat heartily, and Kike, 
nodding his head, gave Dolly the rein, and she plunged 
forward, carrying him out of sight in a few minutes. 

Morton’s mother was disappointed when he came in 
late to breakfast, to see that his brow was clear. She 
feared that the good impressions of the day before had 
worn away. How little does one know of the real 
nature of the struggle between God and the devil in 
the heart of another! 

But long before Kike had brought Dolly back to her 
stall the exhilaration of self-sacrifice in the mind of 
Morton had worn away, and the possible consequences 
of bis action made him uncomfortable. 


CHAPTER V. 
A CRISIS, 


ORK, Morton could not. After his noon- 
day dinner, he lifted his flint-lock gun from 
the forked sticks upon the wall where it was laid, and 
set out to look for deer—rather to seek forgetfulness of 
the anxiety that preyed upon him. Excitement was 
almost a necessity with him even at ordinary times; 
now it seemed the only remedy for his depression. 
But instead of forgetting Patty, he forgot everything 
but Patty, and for the first time in his life he found it 
impossible to absorb himself in hunting; for when a 
frontierman loves, he loves with bis whole nature. 
The interests of his life are few, and love, having un- 
disputed sway, becomes a consuming passion. After 
two hours walking through the unbroken forest he 
started a deer, but did not see it in time to shoot. He 
had tramped through the brush without caution or 
vigilance. He now saw that it would be of no avail to 
keep up this mockery of hunting. He was seized with 
an eager desire to see Patty, and talk with her once 
before the door should be closed against him. He 
might strike the trail and reach the settlement in an 
hour, arriving at Lumsden’s while yet the Captain was 
away from the house. His only chance was to see her 
in the absence of her father, who would surely con- 
trive some interruption if he were present. 

So eagerly did Morton travel, that when his return 
was about half-accomplished he ran headlong into the 
very midst of a fiock of wild turkeys. They ran swift- 
ly away in two or three directions, but not until the 
two barrels of Morton’s gun had brought down two 
glossy young gobblers. Tying their legs together with 
astrip of paw-paw bark, he slung them across his gun 
and laid his gun over his shoulder, pleased that he 
would not have to go home quite empty handed. 

As he steps into Captain Lumsden’s yard that Oc- 
tober afternoon he is such a man as one likes to see— 
quite six feet high, well made, broad, but not too broad, 
about the shoulders, with legs whose litheness indicates 
the reserve force of muscle and nerve coiled away 
somewhere for an emergency. His walk is direct, elas- 
tic, unflagging; he is, like his horse, a clean stepper; 
there is neither slouchiness nor timidity nor craftiness 
in his gait. The legs are as much a test of character as 
the face, andin both one can read resolute eagerness. 
His forehead is high rather than broad; his blue eye 
and curly hair, and a certain sweetness and dignity in 
his smiije, are from his Scotch-Irish mother. His pie- 
turesque coon-skin cap gives him the look of a hunter. 
The homespun “hunting-shirt’’ hangs outside his 
buckskin breeches, and these terminate below inside 
his rawhide boots. 

The great yellow dog, Watch, knows him well enough 
by this time; but, like a policeman on duty, Watch is 
quite unwilling to seem to neglect his function, and so 
he bristles up a little, meets Morton at the gate, and 
snuffs at his cowhide boots with an air of surly vigi- 
lance. The young man hails him with a friendly 
“Hello, Watch!” and the old fellow smooths his back 
hair a little, and gives his clumsy bobbed tail three 


solemn little wags of recognition, comical enough if 
Goodwin were only in @ mood to observe. 

Morton hears the hum of the spinning-wheel in the 
old cabin portion of the building, used for a kitchen 
and loom-room. The monotonous rise and fall of the 
wheel’s tune, now buzzing gently, then louder and 
louder, till its whirr could be heard a furlong, then 
slacking, then stopping abruptly, then rising to a new 
climax—this cadenced hum as he hears it is made 
rhythmical by the tread of feet that run back across 
the room after each climax of sound. He knows the 
quick, elastic step; he turns away from the straight- 
ahead entrance to the house and passes round to the 
kitchen door. It is Patty, as he thought, and, as his 
shadow falis in at the door, she is in the very act of 
urging the wheel to its highest impetus; she whirls it 
tillit roars, and at the same time nods merrily at Morton 
over the top of it; then she trips back across the room, 
drawing the yarn with her left hand, which she holds 
stretched out. When the impulse is somewhat spent 
and the yarn sufficiently twisted, Patty catches the 
wheel, winds the yarn upon the spindle, and turns to 
the door. She changes her spinning-stick to the left 
hand, and extends her right with a genial ‘‘ Howdy, 
Morton? killed some turkeys, I see.”’ 

“ Yes—one for you and one for mother.”’ 

“For me? much obliged! Come in and take @ 
chair.” 

**No, this ’ll do,”’ and Morton sat upon the door-sill, 
doffing his coon-skin cap and wiping his forehead with 
his red handkerchief. ‘‘Go on with your spinning, 
Patty, I like to see you spin.” 

* Well, I will. I mean to spin two dozen cuts to-day.. 
I’ve been at it since five o’clock.” 

Morton liked to bave her spin. He was, in his pres- 
ent perplexed state, willing to avoid all conversation, 
except such broken talk as might be carried on while 
Patty wound the spun yarn upon the spindle or ad- 
justed a new roll of wool. 

Nothing shows off the grace of the female figure as 
did the old spinning-wheel. Patty’s perfect form was 
disfigured by no stays, or pads, or paniers—her swift 
tread backwards with her upraised left hand, her- 
movement of the wheel with the right, all kept her 
agile figure in lithe action. If plastic art were not an 
impossibility to us Americans, our stone-cutters might 
long since have ceased, like school-boys, to send us 
back from Rome imitation Venuses, and counterfeit 
Hebes, and lank Lincolns aping Roman Senators, and 
stagey Washingtons on stage-horses—they would by 
this time have found out that in our primitive life: 
there were subjects enough, and that in mythology 
and heroics we must ever be dead copyists. But Ido 
not believe Morton was thinking of art at all as he sat 
there in the October evening sun and watched the 
little feet, yet full of unexhausted energy after travel 
ing to and fro all day. He did not know or care that 
Patty, with her head thrown back and her left arm 
half outstretched to guide her thread, was a glorious 
subject for a statue. He had never seen marble, and@ 
had never heard of statues except in the talk of the 
old schoolmaster. How should he think to call her sta- 
tuesque? Or how should he know that the wide old log- 
kitchen—with its loom in one corner, its vast fire-place,. 
wherein sit the two huge black andirons, and whereim 
swings an iron crane on which hang pot-hooks witlr 
iron pots depending—the old kitchen, with its bark- 
covered joists high overhead, from which are festooned 
strings of drying pumpkins—how should Morton Good- 
win know that this wide old kitchen with its rare 
center-piece of a fine-featured, fresh-hearted young 
girl, straining every nerve to spin two dozen cuts of 
yarn in a day, would make a genre piece, the subject 08 
which would be good enough for one of the old Dutey 
masters? He could not know all this, but he did 
know as he watched the feet treading swiftly and 
rhythmically back and forth, and as he saw the fine 
face, ruddy with the vigorous exercise, looking at him’ 
over the top of a whirling wheel whose spokes were 
invisible, he did know that Patty Lumsden was a little’ 
higher than angels, and he shuddered when he remeth- 
bered that to-morrow, and indefinitely afterward, he 
might be shut out from her father’s house. 

It was while he sat thus and listened to Patty’s 
broken patches of sprightly talk and the monotonous 
symphony of her wheel that Captain Lumsden came 
into the yard, snapping his rawhide whip against his 
boots and walking in his eager, jerky fashion around 
to the kitchen door. 

“Hello, Morton! here, eh? Been hunting? This 
don’t pay. A young man that is going to get on in the 
world oughtn’t to set here in the sunshine talking to 
the girls. Leave that for nights and Sundays. I’m 
afeard you won’t get on if you don’t work early and 
late. Eh?’ and the Captain chuckled his hard little 
laugh. 


vanish as he rose to go. He laid the turkey destined 
for Patty inside the door, took up the other and was 
about to leave. Meantime the Captain had lifted the 
white gourd at the well-curb to satisfy his thirst. 

“TI saw Kike just now,” he said, in a fragmentary 
way between his sips of water, and Morton felt his face 
color at the first mention of Kike. “I saw Kike crosse 
ing the creek on your mare. You oughtn’t to let him 
ride her; she’ll break his fool neck yet. Here comes 
Kike himself. I wonder where he’s been to.” 

Morton saw in the fixed look of Kike’s eyes, as he 





opened the gate, evidence of deep passion ; but Captain 
Enoch Lumsden was not looking for anything remark- 


Morton felt all the pleasure of the glorious afternoon. 
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able about Kike. and he was accustomed to treat him 
‘witb peculiar indignity because he was a relative. 

*- Hello, Kike!” he said, as his nephew approached, 
while Watch faithfully sniffed at his heels, ‘‘ where’ve 
you been cavorting on that filley to-day? I told Mort 
he was a fool to let a snipe like you ride that she-devil. 


She'll break your blamed neck some day, and then 


there’ll be one fool less,’’ and the Captain chuckled tri- 
umphantly at the wit in his way of putting the thing. 
‘Don’t kick the dog. What an ill-natured ground- 
hog you air! If I had the training of you, I’d take 
some of that out.” 

“You haven’t got the training of me, and you never 
will have.” 

Kike’s face was livid and his voice almost inaudible. 

“Come, come, don’t be impudent, young man,” 
chuckled Captain Lumsden. 

“I don’t know what you call impudence,”’ said Kike, 
stretching his slender frame up to its full height and 
shaking as if he had an ague-chill, ‘‘ But you are a 
tyrant and a scoundrel!” 

“Tut! tut! Kike, you’re crazy, you little brute. 
What’s up?” 

“You know what’s up. You want to cheat me out 
of that bottom-land; you have got it advertised on the 
back side of a tree in North’s holler, without consult- 
ing mother or me. I have been over to Jonesville to- 
day, and picked out Colonel Wheeler to act as my 
gardecen.” 

“Colonel Wheeler? why, that’s an insult to me!” and 
the Captain ceased to laugh and grew red. 

“T hope itis. I couldn’t get the judge to take back 
the order for the sale of the land; he’s afeard of you. 
But now let me tell you something, Enoch Lumsden! 
If you sell my land by that order of the Court, you'll 
lose more’n you'll make. [ ain’t afeard of the devil 
nor none of his angels, and I recken you’re one of the 
blackest. It'll cost you more burnt barns and dead 
hhosses and cows and hogs and sheep than what you 
make will pay for. You cheated pappy, but you 
shan’t make nothin’ out of Little Kike. I'll turn Ingin 
and take Ingin law onto you, you old thief, and’’?—— 

Here Captain Lumsden stepped forward and raised 
his cowhide. “Ill teach you some manners, you im- 
pudent little brat.” 

Kike quivered all over, but did not move hand or 
or foot. ‘Hit me if you dare, Rnoch Lumsden, and 
they’ll be blood betwixt us then. You hit me wunst, 
and they’ll be one less Lumsden alive ina year, You 
or me’ll have to go to the bone-yard.” 

Patty had stopped her wheel, had forgotten all 
about her two dozen a day, and stood frightened in 
the door near Morton. Morton advanced and took 
hold of Kike. 

“Come, Kike! Kike! don’t be so wrothy,”’ said he. 

“Keep hands offen me, Mort Goodwin,” said Kike, 
shaking loose. ‘I’ve got an account to settle, and ef 
he teches a thread of my coat with a cowhide it'll be a 
bad day fer both onus. We’llsettle with blood then.” 

“‘Tt’s no use for you to interfere, Mort,’ snarled the 
Captain. ‘I know well enough who put Kike up to 
this. Ill settle with both of you some day.”’ Then, 
with an oath, the Captain went into the house, while 
the two young men moved away down the road, Mor- 
ton not daring to look at Patty. 

What Morton dreaded most had come upon him. As 
for Kike, when once they were out of sight of Lums- 
den’s the reaction on his feeble frame was terrible. He 
at down on a log and cried with grief and anger. 

“The worst of it is I’ve ruined your chances, Mort,”’ 
said he. 

And Morton did not reply. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE FALL HUNT. 


ORTON led Kike home in silence, and then 
returned to his father’s house, deposited his 
turkey outside the door, and sat down on a broken 
chair by the fire-place. His father, a hypochondriac, 
hard of hearing, and slow of thought and motion, 
looked at him steadily a moment, and then said: 

“Sick, Mort? Goin’ to havea chill?” 

** No, sir.” 

‘“*You look powerful dauncy,” said the old man, as 
he stuffed his pipe full of leaf tobacco which he had 
chafed in his hand, and sat down on the other side of 
the fire-place. ‘‘I feel a kind of all-overishness my- 
self. I’low we’ll have the fever in the bottoms this 
year. Hey?” 

“T don't know, sir.” 

* What?” 

“Tsaid I did n’t know.” Morton found it hard to 
answer his father with decency. The old man said 
“Oh,” when he understood Morton’s last reply, and 
perceiving that his son was averse to talking, he de- 
voted himself to his pipe, and to a cheerful revery on 
the awful consequences that might result if “the 
fever,’ which was rumored to have broken out at 
Chilicothe, should spread to the, Hissawachee bottom. 
Mrs. Goodwin took Morton’s moodiness to be a fresh 
evidence of the working of the Divine Spirit in his 
heart, and she began to hope more than ever that he 
might prove to be one of the elect. Indeed she thought 
it quite probable that a boy so good to his mother 
would be one of the precious few, for though she knew 
that the election was unconditional and of grace, she 
could not help feeling that there was an antecedent 
probability of Morton’s being chosen. She went quietly 


and cheerfully to her work, spreading the thin corn 


meal dough on the clean hoe, used in that day instead 





of a griddle, for baking the ‘‘ hoe-cake,”’ and putting 


_the hoe in its place before the fire, setting the sassafras 


tea to draw, skimming the milk and arranging the 
plates—white, with blue edges—and the yellow cups 
and saucers on the table, and all the while praying that 
Morton might be found one of those chosen before the 
foundation of the world, to be sanctified and saved to 
the glory of God. 

The revery of Mr. Goodwin about the possible break- 
ing out of the fever, and the meditation of his wife 
about the hopeful state of her son, and the painful 
reflections of Morton about the disastrous break with 
Captain Lumsden, all three set agoing primarily by 
one cause—were all three simultaneously interrupted 
by the appearance of the younger son, Henry, at the 
door, with a turkey. 

“Where did you get that?” asked his mother, 

“Captain Lumsden, or Patty, sent it.’’ 

“Captain Lumsden, eh?” said the father. 
the Captain ’s feeling clever, I ‘low.”’ 

“Tle sent it to Mort by little black Bob, and said it 
was with Miss Patty’s somethin’ or other, couple- 
ments, Bob called ’em.”’ 

* Compliments, eh?’ and the father looked at Mor- 
ton, smiling. ‘‘ Well, you're gettin’ on there mighty 
fast, Mort; but how did Patty come to send a turkey ?”’ 
The mother looked anxiously at her son, seeing he did 
not evince any pleasure at so singular a present from 
Patty. Morton was obliged to explain the state of 
affairs between himself and the Captain, which he did 
in as few words as possible. Of course he knew that 
the use of Patty’s name in returning the turkey was a 
ruse of Lumsden’s, to give him additional pain. 

“Tt’s bad,” said the father, as he filled his pipe again 
after supper. ‘“ Quarrelled with Lumsden! He'll 
drive us off. We'll all take the fever’’—for every evil 
that Job Goodwin thought of immediately became in- 
evitable in his imagination—“ we'll all take the fever, 
and have to make a new settlement in winter time.” 
Saying this, Goodwin took his pipe out of his mouth, 
rested his elbow on his knee, and his head on his hand, 
diligently exerting his imagination to make real and 
vivid the worst possible events conceivable from this 
new and improved stand-point of despair. 

But the wise mother set herself to planning, and 
when eight o’clock had come, and Job Goodwin had 
forgotten the fever, having fallen into a doze in his 
shuck-bottom chair, Mrs. Goodwin told Morton that 
the best thing for bim and Kike would be to get out 
of the settlement until the Captain should have time 
to cool off. 

“ Kike ought to be got away before he does anything 
desperate. We want some meat for winter, and though 
it’s a little early yet, you’d better start off with Kike in 
the morning,”’ she said. 

Always fond of hunting, anxious now to drown pain 
and forebodings in some excitement, Morton did not 
need a second suggestion from his mother. He feared 
bad results from Kike’s temper, and though he had little 
hope of any relenting on Lumsden’s part, he had an 
eager desire to forget his trouble in a chase after bears 
and deer. He seized his cap, saddled and mounted 
Dolly, and started at once to the house of Kike’s 
mother. Soon after Morton went his father woke up, 
and finding his son gone out, complained, as he got 
ready for bed, that the boy would ketch the fever, cer- 
tain, runnin’ ’round that away at night. 

Morton found Kike in a state of exhaustion, pale, 
angry, and sick. Mr. Brady, the Irish schoolmaster, 
from whom the boys had received most of their educa- 
tion and many a sound whipping, was doing his best 
to divert Kike from his revengeful mood. It isa sin- 
gular fact iv the history of the West that so largea 
proportion of the first schoolmasters were Irishmen of 
uncertain history. 

“ Ha! Moirton, is it you?” said Brady. “I'm roight 
glad to see ye. Here’s this b’y says hay’d a shot his own 
uncle as shore as hay’d a toiched him with his roidin’- 
fwip. An’ I’ve been a-axin ov him fwoi hay hain’t 
blowed out me brains a dozen times, sayin’ oive lath- 
ered him with baich switches. I didn’t guiss fwat a 
salt-payter kag hay wuz,sure. Else I’d a had him 
sarched for foire-arms before iver I’d a venter’d to in- 
form him which end of the alphabet was the bay- 
ginnin’. Hay moight a busted me impty pate for tel- 
lin’ him that A wusn’t B.” 

It was impossible for Morton to keep from smiling at 
the good old fellow’s banter. Brady was bent on mol- 
lifying Kike, who was one of his brightest and most 
troublesome pupils, standing next to Patty and Mor- 
ton in scholarship, though much younger. 

Kike’s mother, a shrewd but illiterate woman, was 
much troubled to see him in so dangerous a passion. 
“*T wish he was leetle-er ur bigger,’’ she said. 

* An’ fwoi air ye afther wishing that same, me dair 
madam?” asked the Irishman. 

“‘Bekase,”’ said the widow, ‘‘ef he was leetle-er, I 
could whip it outen him; ef he was bigger, he wouldn’t 
be sich a fool. Boys is allers powerful troublesome 
when they're kinder ’twixt and ’tween, nary man nur 
boy. They air boys, but they feel so much bigger’n 
they used to be that they think theirselves men, and 
talk about shootin’ and all sich like. Deliver me from 
a boy jest a leetle too big to be laid acrost your lap, and 
larnt what’s what. Tho’ ef I do say it, Kike’s been a 
oncommon good sort of boy to me ,mos'ly, en’y he’s 
got a oncommon lot of red pepper into him, like his 
pappy, afore him, and he’s oneof them you can’t turn. 
An’ as for Enoch Lumsden, I would be glad ef he wuz 
shot, on’y I don’t want no little fool hke Kike to go to 


“Well, 





fightin’ a man like Nuck Lumsden. Nobody but God 
A’mighty kin ever do jestice to his case, an’ it’s a 
blessed comfort to me that I’ll meet him at the jedg- 
ment day. Nothin’ does my beart so much good, like, 
as to think what a bill Nuck ’ll have to settle then, 
and how he can’t brow-beat the Jedge, nur shake a 
mortgage in his face. It’s the on’y rale nice thing 
about the day of jedgmeut, akordin’ to my thinkin’. I 
mean to call his attention to some things then. He 
won't say much about his wife’s belongin’ to fust fam- 
ilies thar, I ‘low.”’ 

Brady laughed long and loud at this sally of Mrs. 
Hezekiah Lumsden’s, and even Kike smiled a little, 
partly at his mother’s way of putting things, and part- 
ly from the coutagion of Brady’s merry disposition. 

Morton now proposed Mrs. Goodwin's plan, that he 
and Kike should leave early in the morning on the fall 
hunt. Kike felt the first dignity of manhood on him; 
he knew that after his high tragic stand with his uncle 
he ought to stay, and fight it out, but then the oppor- 
tunity to go on along hunt with Morton was a rare 
one, and killing a bear would be almost as pleasant to 
his boyish ambition as shooting his uncle. 

“T don’t want to run away from him. 
I’ve backed out,” he said, hesitatingly. 

‘** Now I'll tell ye fwat,” said Brady, winking; “ you 
put out and git some bear’s ile for your noice black 
hair. If the Cap'n makes so bowld as to sell ye out of 
house and home, and crick bottom, fwoil ye’re gone, 
it’s yerself as can do the burnin’ afther ye get back. 
The barn’s noo, and ’tain’t quoit saysoned yit. It’ll 
burn a dale better fwen ye’re ray-turned, me lad. An’ 
as for the shootin’ part, practice on the bears fust! 
’T would be a pity to miss foire on the Captain and him 
ye’re own dair uncle, ye know. He'll keep till ye 
come back. If I say anybody a-goin’ to crack him 
owver, I'll jist spake a good word for ye, an’ till him 
as the Captin’s own affictionate niphew has got the 
fust pop at him by roight of bayin blood kin, sure.” 

Kike could not help smiling grimly at this presenta- 
tion of the matter, and while he hesitated his mother 
said he should go. She’d bundle him off in the early 
morning. And long before daylight, the two boys, 
neither of whom had slept during the night, started 
with guns on their shoulders, and with the ven- 
erable Blaze for a pack-horse. Dolly was a giddy 
young thing that could not be trusted in business so 
grave. 


He ‘il think 


(To be continued.) 





HINTS TOWARDS AN ESSAY ON 
BOTHERSOME PEOPLE. 
BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


M A8tER SLOWWOR\M, the grammarian, on 
wih glancing at the title of this paper, will affirm, 
without contradiction, that the word bothersome can- 
not be found in the dictionary. I retort on our verbal 
patriarch the equally truthful remark that neither 
does the word enthusiasm exist in Shakspeare! And 
just there I leave Master Slowworm’s objection. 

There are loose superfluous mortals who seem to have 
come into the world on a special mission to break the 
Ten Commandments; and they would do it all at one 
blow, if possible. But I do not reckon them among 
the bothersome people of our planet. The law kindly 
looks after those who thus meddle wickedly with cer- 
tain portions of the Decalogue, and deals justly with 
them all. But the botherers in life escape unpunished, 
and go to their graves unbranded with infamy. Their 
tombstones are often, nay, commonly, placed in the 
most respectable corners of the graveyard; and I have 
found, not infrequently, the word virtue engraven on 
their marbles. Annoyances, not sins, have been their 
offences against man, woman, and children-kind; and 
it was in little things they performed their abomina- 
tions, while sojourning above ground. 

In yonder breezy mound sleeps all that was mortal 
of Mr. Benjamin Borax. The inscription above his 
bones does not record all his wordly accomplishments. 
He had one trait which the stone-cutter has omitted; 
and I refer to it, in passing, simply in justice to B. B.’s 
remains. Having had his acquaintance forty long and 
tedious years, Iam qualified to speak feelingly of the 
man; and I doit without a particle of malice, or ex- 
ultation at his removal from my “ list of friends.” But 
I will say that, while he was living, after an experience 
elongated through the period I have mentioned, death 
had no longer any terrors for the members of my im- 
mediate family or myself. B. B. never meant to “ hurt 
anybody’s feelings.”” ‘‘ He would n’t kill a fly ” might 
have been chiselled with the rest of his churchyard 
eulogy. But he bothered all who knew him to thevery 
verge of unforgiveness. When he entered your house, 
fear fell upon all its inmates; for his want of tact and 
courtesy, his utter oblivion to those small decencies 
which make social life sweet and commendable, often 
rendered his presence, not to speak it profanely, little 
short of infernal. Bearing about an incapacity for 
happiness on his countenance, he would come un- 
smiling and unbidden into your nursery, and frighten, 
by the very awkwardness in his face, the small occu- 
pants almost into idiocy. Not knowing how to ap- 
proach the infant sense, he bothered the little ones by 
his miscalculations at direful pleasantry with them. 
Dickens mentions a borrid propensity which some 
people have of rumpling the hair of small boys, as if 
they were little dogs that ought to be rubbed up some- 
where. No sooner does a sleek little fellow enter the 
room, With his hair “all in order for company,” than, 
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up starts some great stupid visitor to begin a friend- 
ship with the lad by wobbling up bis carefully brushed 
locks into a tangled mop of uncomeliness. Such a 
bothersome old towzer was B. B.; and I confess it was 
not without a secret satisfaction that I once saw little 
Peter F. administer him a sturdy kick on his un- 
protected ankles during the very act of mangling up 
the urchin’s pretty golden curls. When I called Peter 
to account next morning for this belligerent out- 
break of temper, he said, with considerable emphasis, 
that he’d “do it again, if Mr. Borax meddled with 
him.’ Meddled with him! (P. F. at that time was 
aged six, and went to bed habitually, without a mur- 
mur, at eight o’clock!) 

Children hate to be bothered with questions, both in 
and out of school; and yet how we bore them with 
catechismal demands, almost in their very cradles. As 
soon as they are old enough to stammer out a reply, 
we arraign their little wits, and seek to make them 
respond to such foolish whimsies as, ‘* How old was 
Methuselah?’ ‘“* Who discovered America?” ‘* What do 
two and two make?” and the like. Nervous little Rob 
R. was nearly frightened to death one day, when 
bungling old Parson Pew, in his hard, unsmiling way, 
with a voice like thunder, asked him suddenly, ‘“* Who 
made the world in six days, and rested on the seventh?” 
**T did!” screamed the child, bursting into tears, “ but 
—I’il—never—do so—any more !”? Poor Bob was both- 
ered into assuming to himself the formation of the 
Universe, and told a sinless lie in order to blurt out a 
promise of future good conduct. 

Emerson, in one of his wise, charateristic sentences, 
says we sometimes meet a person who, if good man- 
ners had not existed, would have invented them. I 
know a cumberer of my neighborhood who would 
have originated bothersome bad ones, if the article had 
not previously been contrived. He brings his total 
wealth of infelicities with him wherever he goes. 
When he enters your dwelling, mental chaos begins. 
He is anxious and peppery, albeit he is uncertain, even 
to the very Anno Domini in which he is at present 
breathing and fuming. He looks encyclopedias, but 
he utters himself in primers. He is a perfect master 
of Misinformation. His mind could be dispensed with, 
like a decayed turnip, or an out-of-date oyster; and 
he forgets an event before he knowsit. Gravity and 
lassitude would better become his lack-brain-ituden- 
arian habit; but he chooses to be conversational and 
informative. He never keeps an appointment. Every 
thing “slips his mind.’’ He carries two watches, but 
he never knows the time of day; nor (I am bound to 
say it) of night, either. Once seated at your winter 
fireside, he *‘ outwatches the bear.” He begins a story 
as the clock strikes twelve,and when the coal is de- 
clining to burn any longer. It is near one when the 
uneasy shadow departs, volunteering, as he goes, the 
unsolicited remark that he is “sure to come again next 
week, when he hopes t: find me in better spirits.” 

I was charmed with.'. W.’s experience with a pon- 
derous country neigh"*yr of his not long ago, who 
would “drop in” just 4 the family were all pointing 
bedward, and then bc*4er them for an hour or two 
with puffy accounts vffhis ailments. J. W. keeps a 
parrot,—one of the m +4 sapient of birds,—and he lets 
the chattering, comp Re onable creature walk about 
the room, strutting, “jth habitual self-importance, 
here and there as pray sntious fancy dictates. One 
night W.’s prapsneliing neighbor settled himself, 
about nine o’clock, in sont of the crackling logs, and 
began his usual hypchondriac recital. The séance 
threatened to be prolo%zed into midnight. Obadiah’s 
droning voice went sounding on its “dim and perilous 
way;” and now and then one of the female members 
of the family glided nviselessly out of the room, un- 
noticed by the dreary ¢isitor. J. W. felt the need of 
all his Christian fortitude, and was making up his 
mind for a sitting never equailed on a similar occasion 
in length, when the parrot, spying around Obadiah’s 
legs, discovered a bare spot lying between the hitched- 
up trowsers and the adjacent stocking. Working his 
way cautiously under the chair, while the narrator was 
deeply engaged in dull discourse, the bird suddenly 
pounced upon the uncovered limb, and adroitly nipped 
out a piece about the size of a small blister. The pain 
caused Obadiah to spring into the air; and, seizing his 
hat, he left the house, vowing vengeance on the “ pesky 
parrot.’ And to this day he declares he will never 
enter J. W.’s mansion again, “so long as that tarnal 
bird is round.” 

There is a kind of long-drawn bothersome visitor, 
who has a habit of disappointing his host and hostess 
by constantly making little feints of going away, but 
never quite accomplishing it. Now he raises himself 
slowly from his chair, and your cheated spirits rise 
with him! He is about to say ‘“ good-night,” you 
think. He is preparing to depart! His figure is partly 
out of the seat in which he has been for {two hours 
planted! He seems fairly under way! One manly 
effort more, and youare free! Vain hope! it is only 
to settle himself more firmly that he stretches up, for 
a moment, his awful form. Down he sinks again, and 
you are booked for another hour of “ dire disaster and 
supine defeat”?! O ye moths of precious moments! 
affable wolves of time! who eat up our very seed- 
brain, and give us nothing in return but unprofitable 
husks and chaff! What golden bours ye have remorse- 
lessly destroyed, feeding upon those priceless, hoarded 
evenings that never can be restored,—nights that 


seemed made for study and the “ mind’s most apt en- 
deavor’’! 





The Emperor Julius Cesar, on one occasion, proved 
himself a most bothersome social visitor. I read lately 
one of Cicero’s letters to his friend Atticus, describing 
a visit which the august Julius had been making at his 
villa; and the epistle gives a most ludicrous account 
of the Emperor's “dropping in’? upon him. It seems 
that the world’s imperial master had sent word to 
Cicero that he would soon be along his way, and would 
give him a call. The silver-tongued orator was only 
too delighted at the promised honor, and immediately 
hurried off a messenger to say, ‘‘ Come, by all means; 
happy to see youany time; and you must spend several 
days with me.”” On the morning of the bald-headed 
warrior’s expected arrival, we may judge of Cicero’s 
astonishment and alarm, when a courier arrived with 
the intelligence that Julius was comfortably on his way 
to the villa, but that he was attended by a thousand 
men, who must also be “ put up,’’ as we would say now- 
a-days; that is, handsomely fed and sheltered during 
the Emperor’s little visit. Cicero’s accommodations 
were not extensive, and his dismay corresponded in in- 
verse ratio to the smallness of his quarters. Not 
anticipating any such addition to his limited hospitali- 
ties, he was obliged to send out at once, all over the 
neighborhood, for tents and provender; and, borrow- 
ing here and there, he managed to make a fair appear- 
ance when the great Julius and all his host came 
riding up. But writing about the affair to Atticus, 
after the party had gone on, and tranquillity had been 
restored to his house, he says, ‘‘ The Emperor was very 
pleasant, and all that, but, under the circumstances, 
he is not a man to whom I should ever say again, 
‘When you are passing this way another time, sir, 
drop in and give us a call.’ ”’ 

But how various the employment of your pro- 
fessionally “bothersome people’! Kind-hearted B. 
C. told me he had been bothered for years by a re- 
forming inebriate, who made his acquaintance in this 
wise. B. is an old-fashioned clergyman who allows 
himself to be at everybody’s call; and, seated one 
Saturday morning busily ‘‘touching up” his sermon 
for the next day, Susan (his Irish footman, as he calls 
her) knocked at the study door (B. C. always writes in 
an apartment up five pairs of stairs), and informed the 
good padre that ‘‘a gintleman warnted to see his Riv- 
erence down in the lower intry.”” Now it is a matter 
of several minutes, and much expenditure of leg- 
puwer, to descend those multitudinous flights which 
lead into the hall below; but down goes B., with his 
ever-smiling, ready courtesy, to meet the gintleman 
who has so kindly called upon him. B. says a sug- 
gestive odor, not at all aqueous, but compounded of 
various cheap and vile liquors, saluted his nostrils as 
he approached the vicinity of his unknown caller; and 
that when he got fairly into the hall he was aware of a 
presence he had never encountered before. The figure 
raised its head with difficulty, and thus delivered itself 
somewhat ostentatiously: “Iam a reformed inebriate, 
Doctor, and, having taken the oath, would humbly 
beg your Riverence to lend me five dollars to help keep 
the pledge.” B. C. affirms that he could not at the 
moment determine exactly how that precise amount 
in currency was to help the poor man in the object 
named, but that he thought it best to “accommodate 
his caller to the desired sum.”’ Dismissing the whilom 
inebriate with such counsel as his wise heart can always 
command, B. went upstairs again to his dutiful task. 
A week went by, and that morning call had well-nigh 
vanished from his recollection, when Susan again ap- 
peared as heretofore and announced a second visit to 
the doctor from his unknown friend. Down went the 
good man in his slippers, anticipating an announce- 
ment from the poor creature that success had followed 
his efforts to keep sober, and that he had come to ex- 
press his gratitude. As B. was going down the last 
pair of stairs, the man holding firmly on to the bal- 
uster below looked up confidingly and said, ‘“‘ Doctor, 
I ‘ve fallen again, and have come for five more!” “I 
expostulated with him,” said the doctor, in relating 
the incident to me, “but he would not retire until I 
had repeated the loan, and now he is constantly fall- 
ing, and spends half his time in my front entry, both- 
ering me for continued fives to enable him to stand up 
against temptation.” 

There is a French proverb which declares that noth- 
ing is certain to happen but the wnforeseen ; and some 
bothersome people are constantly illustrating the truth 
of this Gallic mot. G. T., from his youth up, has been 
a constant exemplification of it. His watchful parents 
placed iron bars across his nursery windows, but he 
elected to fall down the backstairs twice during his 
nonage, and on both occasions damaged his slender 
chances for being reckoned a “ pretty fellow.”’ All his 
life long, instead of hitting straightforward, he has 
bothered his agonized associates by striking out side- 
ways without warning, and thus getting worsted in 
every contest. One can never be sure of him to tbis 
day (he is past seventy and alarmingly vigorous), and 
he bothers his best friends by unexpected infelicities 
of thought and action to that degree that they some- 
times breathe the pious wish that he were an aged 
angel flying somewhere else. To enumerate his un- 
limited feats in the art of botheration would require 
the pen of a ready writer. 

If G. T. always does the wrong thing, bis kinsman L. 
as incontinently says the wrong one, and bothers 
people in that way. After reading and delighting in 
that wonderful romance, “The Marble Faun,” on 


bane introduced to the distinguished author, L. asked 
bim if ‘‘ he had ever been in ly.”" And it is related 





that he innocently inquired of Mrs. Stowe one day “if 
she had looked much into the subject of slavery"! 
“*Do you take sugar in your coffee, Mr. L.?” asked that 
careful, almost too immaculate, housekeeper, the hos- 
pitable lady of Joy Cottage, as she handed him a cup 
of her aromatic beverage. ‘‘ Never when the coffee is 
good,” replied L., bowing his homage to our admirable 
hostess. A few moments afterwards we heard his loud 
explosive voice calling after Tom, the servant, to 
“pass the sugar’’! Now there is nothing positively 
bad about L.: on the contrary, there is much that is 
positively good in him. At the first tap of the drum he 
ran off to the war, and among its battle-reccrds there 
are no pages more fearless than his. Out of his modest 
income he supports one or more indigent lads (sons of 
his dead comrades) at the University. He is generous 
without fault; but he is tranquilly bothersome in the 
way I have indicated to the very margin of patient en- 
durance. He is a saint in morals, but a desperate 
offender in manners. 

My old acquaintance W. H. says the people who 
bother him most are those human Curiosity terriers 
who watch all your sayings and doings, and never let 
you stir without following you up everywhere with 
this keen scent. They wish to know “all about you.” 
They sevm always on a cheerful. tour of investigation 
among other people's fauits or foibles. Their constant 
cry is ‘Lo here!”’ or “Lo there!” They study “to 
find out your motives’? even. They desire to be in- 
formed (for their own satisfaction) what actuated you 
to move thus or thus. Tristram Shandy called this 
class of botherers ‘‘ Motive Mongers,’’ and accused his 
own father of being one of them. Tristram averred 
that the old gentleman was a very dangerous person 
fora man to sit by, either laughing or crying, for he 
generally knew your motive for doing both ‘* much 
better than you knew it yourself.’’ Silas W. carried 
this searching demand of reasons for conduct to sucha 
length that I once heard him express a decided aver- 
sion to Moses, *‘ for,’’ said he, ‘‘I never could exactly 
fathom that man’s motives!” 

Among the smaller brood of bothersome people, my 
cousin G. reckons those dense-witted, circumstantial 
souls who will interrupt your best story with a doubt 
or a denial of its verity. They live in an atmosphere 
of imperfect sympathies, and goad you to blasphemy 
almost by their stolid unreceptivity. The man who 
robs your anecdote of its prosperity by an ill-timed 
arrest of its recital, says G., would bury his own father 
before the remains are decently ready for sepulture. 

I had written thus far in these ‘ Hints towards an 
Essay’ wheu a restless neighbor of mine called to 
bear me away, over a hot road, to view a bloated 
boulder he had discovered, miles off, on one of his per- 
egrinations. This kind, mistaken soul constantly 
bothers me by insisting on ‘“‘ showing me things” I do 
not desire to see. His mania is that of an Indicator. 
Some “ prospect,’’ some famous kitchen-garden, some- 
body’s pig or poultry, any thing big enough “ to 
show,” transports him into a fever of exhibition, and 
you never meet him but he burns to take you some- 
where to see something, until you long to bequeath 
him as a constant resident to the next county. 

But the length of this article is, I perceive, already a 
glaring illustration of my subject, and unwittingly I 
become one of the “* Bothersome People" I attempt to 
describe! 





THE GERMAN ELECTIONS; RELIG- 
ION IN POLITICS. 
BY A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


HE Prussian Government has succeeded in 
mixing up religion with politics more effectually 
than was ever done by the “ political preachers” of 
the United States in the famous years of Anti-Slavery 
warfare. It is seldom, indeed, in this country, that 
one hears from the pulpit any allusion to political af- 
fairs, except in the way of circumlocution; and the 
priest or minister who should indulge in a public criti- 
cism of measures of the Government would soon be 
admonished to preach only the Gospel, and to obey 
the law. Some Roman Catholic priests have already 
received emphatic warnings on account of their rebel- 
lious utterances from the pulpit, and, by the new ec- 
clesiastical law, engaging in political agitation is made 
a barrier to preferment in the Church. Nevertheless, 
the Government itself, by the very measures it has 
taken for curbing ecclesiastical zeal, and keeping the 
Church to its own sphere within and under the State, 
has made religion a question of politics; and now the 
religious question is almost the only question which 
has any significance in the pending elections. 

Many good men deplore this; for they feel that the 
introduction of Church questions into Parliament, and 
consequently into the canvass for members of Parlia- 
ment, tends to make religion itself a foot-ball in the 
political arena, where it is likely to be covered with 
mire and dirt. The debate upon ecclesiastical ques- 
tions in the last Parliament made it apparent that 
some of the Liberal leaders who would abolish the State- 
Church and the Confessional School, would also abol- 
ish religion from the minds of men as an antiquated 
superstition, and leave the nation to be educated by 
science and politics alone. Those who love and cherish 
evangelical truth and piety as a means of leavening the 
nation with sound political virtue deprecate this cheap- 
ening of the Church to the level of common political 
strifes. But there is no help for this so long as the 
Government shall continue to treat the Church as & 
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dependent of the State in material things, and so long 
as the Roman Catholic Church, with its millions of ad- 
herents, shall set its allegiance to the Pope above its al- 
legiance to the throne. In the present phase of things 
the ecclesiastical question in Prussia, and also in Ger- 
many at large, is essentially a political question. This 
your corresondent has all along argued, and especially 
in his letter of October 15th, on ‘‘ The Political Church 
in Germany”; and now the correspondence between 
the Pope and the Emperor has narrowed the issue 
down to this single point of sovereignty. The tele- 
graph has robbed the letter writer of the function of a 
news-monger; but though that famous correspondence 
will have become old by the time this letter reaches 
you, some freshness may be imparted to it bya brief 
report of its effect here and in Italy. People are 
agreed, and with good reason, in regarding the reply 
to the Pope as the production of the Emperor himself. 
Unlike the late king, his brother—who, with the best 
intentions, seemed always to come too late at his de- 
cisions and actions—our Wilhelm knows how and when 
to put down his foot, and when he does put it down it 
stays there. He is a man of great energy and decision, 
of clear judgment, and a positive will; he sees sharply, 
acts promptly, and stands by his word. At the same 
time he is a man of deep sincerity and of fine sensibili- 
ties—a warm heart united with a clear, practical head. 
Men of all parties feel proud of his letter to the Pope. 
Protestants are delighted with the decided declaration 
of that cardinal principle of the evangelical faith 
which “ does not permit us to accept any other medi- 
ator with God than our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ There 
can be no doubt that with the Emperor this is a matter 
of personal conviction and of pious feeling; but those 
who care little for this as an article of religious faith 
yet rejoice in the Emperor’s sharp and bold statement 
of the essence of Protestantism as annihilating the 
Pope’s pretension to a quasi sovereignty over all who 
have been baptized. 

Equally satisfactory and inspiritiug to his loyal sub- 
jects is the Emperor’s frank avowal of his determina- 
tion “to uphold the authority of the law,”’ even though 
in so doing he should be obliged “ to compel observance 
of the law by secular force’’ against priests and be- 
lievers of the Catholic Church, ‘‘ who have joined the 
enemies of political order.’’ The Emperor betrays no 
hesitation as to his duty, and no fear for the harmony 
of his Government or the stability of his throne; he 
speaks with the manly tone of a soldier accustomed to 
discipline and law, and at the same time with the lib- 
eral tone of a Christian, who would “ livein peace with 
those whose creed is at variance with his own.” All 
this delights everybody, excepting, of course, the Ul- 
tramontanes. Never was the King so popular as now. 

The journals of the Ultramontane party in Germany 
are troubled to dispose of the Pope’s letter. At first 
they claimed that it was mistranslated; but this was 
answered by publishing the original Italian. Their 
next cue was that the Pope’s letter should not be in- 
terpreted in a political sense, but simply as a private 
letter of friendship, prompted by a fatherly regard 
for the welfare of the Emperor, as well as that of his 
Catholic subjects; but one reads in the letter, first, the 
charge that the King is overridden by his ministers; 
next, the threat that the laws which he has sanctioned 
will undermine his throne; and, third, the preposter- 
ous claim that, by virtue of baptism, the Pope has au- 
thority over the King himself and all his subjects. 
This looks toward pubiication for political effect. The 
Ultramontane journals betray a consciousness of the 
embarrassment into which the Pope’s letter has thrown 
their cause, for they see that the Emperor’s reply ap- 
peals to the pride and patriotism of all true Germans. 
But the Papal organs in Italy are making matters 
worse for their German allies by pushing to the wild- 
est extreme the claim of allegiance to the Pope in bap- 
tism. The Unita Cattolica, of 21st October, declares 
that baptism is the door by which every one enters 
into the Church of Christ, of which the Roman Pontiff 
is the head; that just as all of Prussian birth on Prus- 
sian soil are subjects of the King, and none can ab- 
solve himself from his allegiance by turning rebel and 
refusing to own the King, so William himself, having 
been baptized, is a spiritual subject of the Pope, and 
his heresy cannot absolve him from his allegiance. 
While the absurdity of this claim provokes the ridicule 
of the Germans, its consummate impudence stirs their 
indignation and arouses their patriotism. 

The publication of the correspondence was well- 
timed. It told well upon the Emperor's visit to Vien- 
ma, and awoke a warm response from the Austrian 
press. But its chief effect will be seen upon the cur- 
rent elections; it isa great campaign document. The 
Triennial Parliaments of Prussia and Germany have 
both expired, and the whole country is agitated with 
the choice of their successors. The German Par- 
liament (representing the Empire) is chosen by uni- 
versal suffrage; but the elections for the Prussian Par- 
liament, which come off first, are based upon a compli- 
cated system. Taxation is the basis of suffrage, and 
there are three classes of voters, ranged according to 
their rates. These classes, voting separately, elect a 
joint body of electors, who shall afterwards elect the 
members of Parliament. In Berlin there is almost no 
contention, for here the Liberals always carry the day; 
but in Catholic districts every election will be sharply 
contested, and the Catholic clergy are in the field with 
all their forces. A loyal and liberal Catholic party has 
Sprung up, chiefly among the nobility, which wil’ 





mense importance that the Government should com- 
mand a good majority in the next House, both as an 
indorsement of its recent measures and for carrying 
out the rest of the anti-ecclesiastical programme— 
namely, making marriage an obligatory civil contract, 
and giving congregations a definitive right in Church 
property, which squints toward endowment of Old 
Catholics. You will know the result by the 5th of 
November. 


BERLIN, October 27, 1873. 








THE MORNING CHAMBER. 
BY HARRIET McEWEN KIMBALL. 


HIS flower-like chamber, delicately-walled, 
Of softest tints, low-ceiléd, wide and fair, 
Where pensive meditations seem installed, 
Like cloistered nuns long-motionless in prayer ; 
This lovely chamber, looking south and east 
Across green seas of rippling foliage dense, 
Whose waiting windows catch the first and least 
Soft glimmer from that heavenly chamber whence 
The sun rejoicing cometh ; this sweet room, 
While folded yet in slumbers incomplete 
The whole fair house beside lies wrapt in gloom— 
This morning chamber, high above the street, 
Day’s silent glory floods and overflows 
With golden calm that crowns the night’s repose. 











ANGLICAN AUTHORITIES FOR THE 
VALIDITY OF NON-EPISCOPAL 
ORDINATION, 

BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER. 


4 EW of the divines of England in the seven- 
teenth century, that golden age of English the- 
ology, equal in vigor of reasoning powers and in extent 
of erudition, not to speak of perspicuity and force of 
style, Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop of Norwich. His 
Origines Sacre may be somewhat antiquated in respect 
to its learning, through the wider reach of oriental 
studies in modern days; but in power of argument 
and in the intellectual mastery of the theme, it re- 
mains a noble defence of the Christian faith and a 
worthy memorial of the genius and attainments of 
its author. Stillingfleet did not fear to measure swords 
with Locke on questions of metaphysics; and it was 
the letter of the Bishop of Norwich that drew from 
the philosopher the nearest approach to an explicit 
assertion of an a priori source of knowledge which 
really goes beyond the function of sensation and re- 
flection. 

When Stillingfleet was only twenty-four years of age 
and Rector of Sutton, he published “ The Irenicum, a 
Weapon-salve for the Church’s Wounds.” Thesecond 
edition appeared in 1662, the memorable year when the 
act of uniformity was passed, by which two thousand 
of the ministers of England, and those among the best 
for knowledge, piety, eloquence, and pastoral fidelity, 
were driven from their parishes, and thrown into the 
ranks of non-comformity. The [renicum is directed 
against the assumed divine right of particular forms 
of church government. Among the mottoes on the 
title-page, is a sentence of Casaubon in which it is 
asserted that if a proper discrimination were made be- 
tween “ divine right’’—jus divinum—and positive or 
ecclesiastical law, controversy among good men would 
cease to be bitter or of long duration. This sentence 
is followed by another from Grotius of the same pur- 
port. Stillingfleet aims to win non-conformists over 
to the Established Church by demonstrating that there 
is no definite form of government prescribed to the 
church; that neither the Episcopal nor the Presby- 
terian system can claim divine, or exclusive authority ; 
and that, therefore, there is no reason why a dissenter 
should not reconcile himself to the system of the Eng- 
lish Church, whatever may be his preference in the 
matter. He seeks to make good his thesis, first, by an 
inquiry into the dictates of the Law of Nature, and, 
secondly, by an examination of positive or revealed 
law; his aim being under each head to disprove the 
claim to a sanction from either source for the exclu- 
sive pretensions of the episcopal or the non-episcopal 
method of organization. Later in life, Stillingfleet 
thought that, from a desire for peace, he had conceded 
too much to dissenters; but there is no reason to think 
that he ever renounced the main principles of his work, 
or came to question the justice of its principal argu- 
ments. Taken as a whole, it is one of the finest pieces 
of historical and theological reasoning within the 
compass of English theological literature. 

We advert to Stillingfleet’s famous Irenicum, in this 
place, chiefly in order to call attention to his excellent 


‘statement of the position of the Anglican Reformers 


and divines before his time, and to the absencein them 
of the jure divino theory of episcopacy—the theory 
that bishops are indispensable to the constitution of a 
church, and to the validity of orders. This lucid and 
correct statement is given in chapter VIII, of Part II. 
He does not confine himself to English divines, but 
shows ‘“‘ that the most eminent divines of the Reforma- 
tion,”’ at home and abroad, “did neyer conceive any 
one form of church goyerrynent necessary.” He 
proves his propositie); first, by referring “to those 
who make the form of church government mutable, 
and tO “epend upon the wisdom of the magistrate 
av? of the church.” This he declares has been the 
opinion of most divines of the Church of England since 


do the Reformation. He quotes, in full, Cranmer’s Eras- 


much to strengthen the Government; but it it o¢‘imn- | tian declarations, which go so far as to dispense with 
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the necessity of ordination altogether. Archbishop 
Whitgift, Bishops Bridges, Hooker, and others, it is 
shown, advocated the same general view. Secondly, 
he refers to the divines who had believed in the origi- 
nal purity of the clergy, yet considered episcopacy 
lawful. Here are placed Calvin, Beza, Melancthon, 
and others. Thirdly, he enumerates those who judge 
episcopacy to be the primitive form, yet look not on it 
as necessary. Here come Bishops Jewel, Fulk, Field, 
and many more. All these men who are named under 
the three heads, whatever were their views respecting 
the origin and antiquity of episcopacy, considered it 
neither necessary on the one hand, nor wrong and in- 
tolerable on the other. They held it to be one of 
various admissible systems of polity, neither of which 
is necessary to the existence of a church, and either of 
which is of such a character that a Christian may live 
under it and submit to it with a good conscience. 
There are slight errors in Stillingfleet’s classification. 
Jewel does not maintain the Apostolic institution of 
episcopacy, as distinct from the office of presbyters, 
but makes the distinction rest on human authority 
alone. Generally speaking, however, Stillingfleet’s 
historical statements are correct, and they present a 
most conclusive refutation of the High Church as- 
sumption that the founders and fathers of the Anglican 
Church denied the validity of the orders of non-epis- 
copal churches. The whole treatise of Stillingfleet 
contains wholesome reading for partisans of whatever 
stripe. 





A REMINISCENCE, AND ITS MORAL. 
BY LEONARD BACON. 


ROM about the year 1850,—or more exactly, 
from the close of the Mexican war—the great 
question in our national affairs was the question of 
slavery in the territories. It continued to be the one 
question overshadowing all others, till it was settled 
forever by the first gun fired from Charleston at Fort 
Sumter. 

In the years which followed the Mexican war, the 
Whig party, in Congress, was largely made up of poli- 
ticians, as all parties are; but many of its leaders were 
(in some degree, certainly) statesmen—intelligent pa- 
triots—and not mere politicians. They knew, and the 
leading minds of the Whig party throughout the 
country knew, that slavery was a barbarian institu- 
tion; that, as an arrangement of the relation between 
capital and labor, it was hideously unjust; that, with 
its inevitable incident of the internal slave-trade, it 
was atrociously cruel; that, as a factor in the political 
economy of any country in which it might exist, it 
was prodigiously wasteful; that, as related to the 
general welfare of society, it must needs be jealously 
conservative of popular ignorance, adverse to freedom 
of speech and of thought, and irresistible in its ten- 
dencies to vice; and that, iato whatever territory it 
might be introduced, under the authority or by the 
connivance of the national government, it would bea 
lasting curse, blighting the very soil with its malignant 
influence. All this the Whig leaders in Congress knew 
at the time referred to as well as the Republican 
leaders in Congress know it to-day. The leading minds 
of the same party, out of Congress, even in the slave- 
holding States, knew all this. Intelligent and leading 
men of the Democratic party, in Congress and else- 
where, knew it also. Webster knew it as well as Mr. 
Gerrit Smith knew it, or Mr. Garrison. Mr. Fillmore 
knew it then as well as he knows it now. Clay knew 
it, and so did Clayton, of Delaware, and Badger, of 
North Carolina. Cass knew it, and Benton. Toucey 
was not ignorant of it, nor “ poor Pierce,” nor Bu- 
chanan. Everybody knew it save the comparatively 
few whom John C. Calhoun had confused out of their 
senses with his political metaphysics, or who had 
learned from glozing divines to contradict their own 
primary intuitions of right and wrong, and to prove 
from the Bible that slavery was a divine institution. 

What was it, then, which prevented the exclusion of 
slavery from the territories by an act of Congress? 
Just this: there was a great pecuniary and commer- 
cial interest demanding the indefinite extension of 
slavery. Slave-traders were eager for new markets, 
that their business might thrive more, and that they 
might gain more from the purchase and sale of hu- 
man flesh. Every slave-owner, though perhaps he 
sold no slaves, had an interest in the extension of 
slavery, for a brisk slave-trade would increase the 
money value of his human cattle. The pecuniary and 
trading interest represented by the word slavery was, 
in the view of politicians, too powerful to be resisted. 
The Democratic party sold itself, almost without dis- 
guise, to the slave-traders; it was faithful in their ser- 
vice; and it became bankrupt only when it could no 
longer be sustained by slavery. On the other hand, 
the Whig party had—or thought it had—no chance 
against the Democratic, unless it could conciliate a 
portion of the great interest controlled by the slave- 
breeders and slave-traders, without shocking too pain- 
fully the self-respect and the moral and religious 
principles of the people in the free-labor States. 

Evasion, then—or, if another word is more intelligi- 
ble, non-committalism—was the Whig policy in re- 
spect to questions connected with slavery. The party 
must be kept unbroken at all hazards. Many who 
remain to this day can remember when the cry was, 
“The union of the Whigs for the sake of the Union.” 
Whatever might be the cost, the party must avoid the 
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reproach of abolitionism. ‘‘Compromise’’—‘ conces- 
sion’”—was the burthen of the song. For a time, 
that policy of evasion was, in some sort, successful. 
Some men lost influence in the party by their too ad- 
vanced opinions too freely uttered, while others, more 
eminent, dishonored themselves by their efforts to 
avoid the question ou which the destiny of the nation 
was to turn. But, on the whole, the party, though 
steadily diminishing, was saved from dissolution, till 
the time came when the question of the nationaliza- 
tion of slavery could be evaded no longer. Then, in 
the uprising of the people against the politicians who 
were selling them to the slave-traders, the Whig party 
was broken up as an unseaworthy ship goes to pieces 
inagale. Its very name was swept into the past; and 
the issue that would not be evaded created a new 
party, which, drawing its strength from the exigency 
it was made for, became strong enough to place Abra- 
ham Lincoln at the head of the national government. 
Tho Whig party died of a disease to which all political 
parties are liable—the disease of evasiveness. It had 
dodged, and dodged, till at last it broke its neck by 
dodging. 

History, we are told, is philosophy teaching by ex- 
amples. Has not, then, this piece of history a moral 
for the Republican party in its relation to the great 
question of to-day ? 

The position of that party on the question of admit- 
ting slavery into the territories is well understood. So 
is its position in regard to the pretended right of a 
State to withdraw from the Union. Soin regard to 
several Other questions which were once urgent and of 
great importance. But those are not the questions of 
to-day. They are of ihe same sort with the question 
whether the British Parliament had a right to tax the 
English colonies in Americva--a question very import- 
ant and very urgent a hundred years ago, but some 
what obsolete at present. What we now need to know 
is the position of the party on questions now pending. 
Will it meet those questions, taking its stand on one 
side or the other as the majority of its leaders may de- 
cide? Or, will it pursue the old Whig policy of evasion ? 

Congress is to meet in a few days, and doubtless its 
first business will be to take order for the chastisement 
of the savages in Cuba. That will not be an affair be- 
tween the two parties in Congress, It may occupy 
public attention temporarily; but it cannot long over- 
shadow what is really the great and urgent question 
in this country. The events of the last few weeks have 
compelled all thoughtful men to take notice of the 
disgraceful fact that the great firm doing business as 
“The United States of America” is bankrupt; that its 
dishonored promises to pay amount, in round numbers, 
to $350,000,000; that the people are compelled by law 
to use this irredeemable government paper as money, 
and that as yet there is no sign of any intention on the 
part of “the powers that be” to fix a date, however 
distant, at which these notes of a bankrupt treasury 
shall begin to be paid. How to deal with this shame- 
ful fact is the problem tor American statesmanship to- 
day, as how to deal with the demands of the slave- 
traders was the problem for American statesmanship 
twenty years ago. The problem is, when and how to 
restore the solvency of the national gzovernment—how 
and when to pay the $350,000,000 which the government 
took from the people ten years ago by a forced loan, 
and for which it gave them evidences of debt without 
interest. I do not ask, at present, what Congress will 
do with this problem—whether it will do nothing 
(which is the best that can be hoped for from that body) 
or make the evil worse by pouring a new flood of ly- 
ing promises into the channels of our currency. My 
inquiry now is: What will the Republican party in 
Congress do with this probiem ? 

The situation is just this: Every intelligent person 
knows that the basis of the currency in the United 
States is and has been for the last ten years not sub- 
stantial gold and silver, but lies. The great volume of 
our currency is bank-notes redeemable in greenbacks ; 
aud every greenback is simply a piece of paper with a 
lie printed on it, a promise to pay what the promiser 
has no intention of paying. If what is printed on the 
greenbacks were true, the basis of the currency would 
be truth and not lies; for under the greenbacks there 
would be a basis of goldand silver. Every intelligent 
person knows that the one fundamental difficulty 
about our currency—the evil which if the government 
will remedy, all the other evils will remedy themselves 
—is the hollowness at the bottom. Itis the three hun- 
dred and fifty millions of lies which the government 
calls “lawful money of the United States” and com- 
pels the people to use as if lies could be coined into 
dollars. Every intelligent person knows that if those 
lies could be made true, the bank-note which is now as 
good as a greenback, because when presented for pay- 
meut it can be exchanged for a greenback, would be- 
come as good as gold because the greenback, having 
become true, would be worth its face in gold. 

But there is another element in the situation. As the 
slave-traders and the owners of slave-property, twenty 
years ago, had an interest adverse to justice and to the 
honor and welfare of the nation, and that interest was 
a tremendous power in politics; so now avery large 
body of persons have an interest, and a much larger 
body think they also have an interest, in maintaining 

this inflated currency, and in making it worse by a new 
issue of lies from the national treasury. I need not 
give any farther description of them, nor say in what 
portions of the country their chief strength is. It is 
enough to know that they are a power in politics; and 
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that the party which undertakes to restore the credit 
of our bankrupt treasury, will find itself in conflict 
with that power. 

Two courses are open to the Republican party. On 
the one band it can temporize, and shirk responsibility, 
and talk in high-sounding but equivocal phrases, and 
do nothing. It can be non-committal. It can try to 
evade the issue between truth and lies. On the other 
hand, it can resolve upon a definite policy, and may 
take its stand, as a party, for or against the redemption 
of the national promises to pay—for or against a return 
to the use of silver and gold as money. Which of 
these two courses will it take? 

Should it take the former course, it may succeed so 
far as to hold itself together for a while, but its destiny 
will be disintegration and early dissolution; for, let 
the politicians do what they will, they cannot iong 
postpone the crisis that is coming. The people of this 
country will soon be taking sides, not on the question 
whether the Republican party or the Democratic shall 
divide the spoils, but on the question whether a treas- 
ury-note for a dollar shall be as good as the old silver 
dollar, which it promises to pay. 

If the party determines on the other course, there 
will remain to it a choice between the two sides of the 
pending question. It can choose to be the party of 
veracity in greenbacks, and of honesty on the part of 
the government—in which case it will probably lose 
the powerful aid of Gen. Butler, and perhaps of Gen. 
Banks, and certainly of a great many who are foolish 
enough to believe or knavish enough to pretend 
that a currency of irredeemable paper is better 
than a currency convertible into solid cash at the 
pleasure of the holder; but will it not gain bet- 
ter men, and in the end more of them? On the 
other hand, it can choose to become the party of in- 
flation and high prices, and of higher prices and more 
inflation—the party of inveracity and dishonesty, and 
of ultimate repudiation ;—in which case it may perhaps 
“flourish like a green bay-tree;’’ but it will lose thou- 
sands of intelligent and honest men, and—surely as the 
universe is built upon truth and not upon lies—that 
party will sooner or later be buried in its own infamy. 





CUBA, A ND THE BROTH ERH OOD OF 
NATIONS.* 
BY THE REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
‘There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 


free, there is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in 
eae Jesus.’’—Gal. iii. 28. 


GENER. AL view of the brotherhood of 3 man 

is one of the most important doctrines that can 

be taught, and it grows more and more important as 
the scope and facility of intercourse increase. As 
strong nations are brought face to face with weak 
ones; as commerce excites selfish instincts together 
with more generous ones, among the nations of the 
earth; as great inventions and improvements from sci- 
ence and the mechanic arts bring the world into an 
incomparably smaller space than it used to occupy; as 
the utmost bounds of the globe come nearer together 


than neighborhoods once were; as the circulation of | 


thought and action is accelerated so that the earth is 
scarcely any longer divided and separated, but is 
brought into unitary conditions—conditions exciting 
animosity and rebellion, or sympathy and help—as 
these things take place, it becomes important that men 
should feel those great affections which spring from 
the consciousness of a common hope in Jesus Christ, of 
common suffering in a sinful world among sinful men, 
of common experience, of common wants and of com- 
mon interests. This community of feeling among men 
because they are brethren we need more at the present 
day than we have needed it at any former period, al- 
though the world has in every age groaned and travail- 
ed in pain for the want of it. 


From this general doctrine of brotherhood, so ap- 
plied, [ proceed, to say that the interest of every 
nation on the globe is the vital concern of every 
other nation. The time has come when every nation 
can concern itself with the interest of every other 
nation, and when this ought to be done,—at any rate, 
by the enlightened and Christianized nations of the 
globe. 

I remark, once more, that the e oultivation of national 
amenities—patience, manliness, non-boasting, avoid- 
ance of odious comparisons, slowness to anger, all ele- 
ments which tend to promote a high-toned Christian- 
ity—ought to prevail among the nations, by reason of 
their common relations to each other, from what they 
are, from what they suffer, from what they aspire to 
as children of God and heirs of eternity. These con- 
siderations ought to unite men so that national inter- 
course should be established on the highest plane. The 
nations ought to turn the angel and not the animal side 
toward each other. They ought to be long-suffering 
and full of kindness one toward another. 

Under such circumstances, how natural it is for me 
to say, next, that every man who believes in the broth- 
erhood of man, and in the development and on-going 
of the whole human family on that plane which Chris- 
tianity has marked out, should pray and labor for the 
destruction of those things which lead to war, and for 
the destruction of war itself! If war must prevail— 

* From a Sermon entitled nee and the Brotherhood ee 
Nations,” in Vol. I. (New Series) No. 9, of Plymouth Pulpit, 
ke mphlet issue of H. “ cern eer ona, published by 
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and it must yet fora time—let every good man seek to 
reduce it to the point of pure executive justice. Take 
it out of the hands of hatred ;. take it out of the hands 
of prejudice and animosity ;. take it out of the hands of 
greed and lust and ambition; and put it into the hands 
of justice, clear, cool, deliberate. Let war be among 
nations what the police and magisterial administra- 
tions are in municipal bodies. ae ° 

We come to this question with more interest to-day 
because the hearts of our whole people are hot with a 
sense of the wrong and cruelty whieh have taken place 
near to our borders. There can be no question of the 
horrible atrocity of the deeds just perpetrated in Cuba 
upon the crew and passengers of the captured steamer 
Virginius. If they had been dene in the heat of 
battle, upon a foe overcome, that would have been an 
outrage; but on deliberation, day after day, the shoot- 
ing down of the crew and of the passengers, band by 
band, was slaughter infamous and without palliation. 
It was not fear that led to the destroying of these 
men; it was not the necessity of self-preservation: it 
was the cruel love of blood; it was simple ferocity. 
It is as bad a thing as has happened in our day; and it 
concerns every man on the globe. If such things as 
these may be done and permitted, then civilization 
must drift backward; then public sentiment, that 
affects the globe, isa nullity; then the devil incarnate 
is far stronger yet upon earth than Christ, in the souls 
Of MGM. «2. «: s % 

This great atrocity throws light upon those oppress- 
ors against whom the prostrate Cubans bave been 
struggling. We have been inclining, in recent months, 
almost to forget those men who are striving against 
the government which they declare grinds them 
to powder, and is unworthy of support. This mon- 
strous crime indicates what the condition of things 
is in that island, and shows against what elements the 
Cubans are in revolt. These men, banded together in 
suffering and heroic purpose, no matter what faults. 
and misfortunes they may have, need liberty; they 
need relief; they need sympathy. A handful, are 
they? Poor, are they? Net significant, are they? AU 
the more, then, they need us. . . 

There can be no doubt, then, as to the duty of moral 
support... Every man should pray for it in behalf of 
these men who are seeking for their rights. Every 
man should be enthusiastic for them. Every man 
should long to see overthrown that armed cruelty 
whick pretends to be government. 

It is the duty of the government, it is the duty of 
the people acting through their organs of government, 
to do whatever can be done with propriety in this mat- 
ter. They are not rashly to be driven by the irrespon- 
sifle cries of the eommunity. Deeply as I feel; much 
as I have sympathized with it from the very first, 
epenly and privately, I say that it is the duty of this 
Government not rashly to be driven by the irresponsi- 
ble cries of the community at large, whose. impulses. 
may be right, while their measures may be wrong. Ft 
is the duty of this Government to act, not simply with 
reference to the deed itself, and its merits: they are 
bound to aet with a consideration of what this nation 
is, and of what its relations are to all ether nations, 
| and to the cause of liberty every where. 
| America is an example, and ought to be. She ought 
| to give laws, not arbitrarily, but by a noble example, 
through the willing public sentiment of the globe. She 
ought to decree such wise things and such right 
things that she shall be considered a leader to the free 
nations of the earth. She has peeuliar relations. She 
is the herald and leader of a newera. The seed ripened 
on our mother soil has been given to us to ptant in this 
larger sphere; and here have rotted out and opened up 
those noble and generous ideas of our fathers into their 
fullest form and significance and power; and we are 
intrusted with them, not for our own pride and boast- 
ing, but as advanced to carry the banner for the hu- 
man race. We are not to seek the gratification of a 
moment’s indignation, but to ask what will give the 
world most confidence in the wisdom, impartiality, 
justice and kindness of the freest nation—or that which 
boasts itself as being the freest—on the globe. 

We are to consider, also, in the present case, not the 
cause of justice in that island alone, but the cause of 
civilization, of progress, of free government, there, and 
in all the world besides. Such a nation as ours set up- 
on a hill cannot be hid; and its actions cannot have 
single relations. Like a lighted torch it rays out in 
every direction. 

Spain has been the victor and victim of ages. It has 
been a land full of noble natures and ignominious ae- 
tions—a land fall of noble impulses and debasing pas- 
sions. That great nation is now feeling the call of 
God. The touch of his providence is calling her 
to arise; and as Lazarus, who heard the call of his 
Master, came forth in his cerements, with a napkin 
about his head, and staggered and stumbled, he knew 
not why nor where, until the Master said, ‘* Loose him, 
unbind him;” so Spain, bound about with the old 
bandages of oppression, staggers in her path, and 
cannot walk straightly yet. Let us remember her. 
The sympathy of every lover of his kind stands to-day 
with Castelar and a republican government in Spain, 
because they prophesy self-government, intelligence, a 
freer religion, and a nobler manhood. 

Now, if we can reach the ends of justice through the 
better men of Spain; if we can punish the monsters 
now in Cuba, and vindicate the sanctity of justice and 
humanity, in such a way assball make republican gov- 
ernment honorable, and strengthen the bands of the 
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true patriots of old Spain, then in the name of liberty 
let us so inflict justice that it shall punish the guilty, 
but strengthen the hands of men who long to do better. 

But if it shall be found that the government of Cuba 
has insulted the American flag, and that the responsi- 
ble Spanish Government will not or cannot make due 
reparation, that it has violated the laws of nations and 
the sense of humanity and that the responsible Spanish 
Government cannot put a stop to such abominations 
as are a stench to creation, then let the hand of justice 
fall! not alone to punish miscreants, but to rear up and 
put in power, upon that sad and beautiful island, those 
who seek the welfare of all, and the liberty of all, soas 
to give safety, knowledge and freedom to that long- 
darkened region. If the sword and the fire are to be 
sent, send them, if it be possible, so that they shall 
punish first, and then cut the bonds of oppression, and 
‘burn down the dens of infamy. And let it not be pas- 
sion nor the wild riot of unregulated enthusiasm in the 
public soul that does it. May we remember that they 
are our brothers—the sinners and the sinned against; 
‘and whatever we do, let us do it in the Spirit of God, 
for the welfare of the race, with deliberation, without 
cruelty, punishing so that the causes of offense hence- 
forth shall be removed, and disturb the nations no more. 

Let America bind up wounds—not make them; 
quench the fires of war—not kindle them! But if God 
shall put into our hands the cup, bitter and fierce, that 
shall be poured out as a medicine to the nations, may 
that hand reach forth from a kindly heart, and may it 
‘be a medicine administered by love and kindness, 
though it be stern kindness and love, and notin fury, 
in wrath or in revenge. 











Public Opinion 
| ° 
SHALL WE HAVE WAR WITH SPAIN? 
{From the Nation.) 
HILE the Spanish Government cannot in the 
present aspect of the insurrection seize a bona-fide 
American vessel engaged in actual commerce upon the high 
eas or anywhere, except in Spanish territorial waters, even 
though the object of the voyage is to carry contraband to 
the rebellious combatants in Cuba, yet it may, beyond ques- 
tion, capture on the high seas a vessel which confessedly be- 
longs to these insurgents, and which is engaged in carrying 
arms, ammunition, or recruits to them, or in rendering them 
any military service. If this be so, it is very plain that these 
insurgents, while actually owning, controlling, and using a 
vessel in this manner, might give to her the appearance of a 
neutral ship sailing under a neutral flag, and yet the appear- 
ance be so false, and the act so fraudulent, that no question 
could arise but that the power and jurisdiction of the mother 
government over it would remain as complete as though the 
ownership and control were avowedly in the insurgent body. 
Indeed, such a subterfuge would in all cases be absolutely 
necessary. Not possessing a de-facto government, nor a flag 
recognized in any manner by other nations, the insurgents 
could never use a vessel in their own name and under their 
own colors. A ship so described in its papers, and flying an 
unknown flag, could not enter and depart from the ports of 
other countries. The only method, therefore, open to the 
community we are describing is to conceal its own ownership 
and control under the thin disguise of a neutral ownership 
and fiag. If the mere fact of such disguise, without inquiry 
into the true ownership and control, ousts the mother gov- 
ernment of jurisdiction over the vessel on the high seas, then 
we reach this astounding result, that insurgents not recog- 
nized, and not entitled to be recognized, as belligerents may 
cover the ocean with vessels armed, or carrying arms and re- 
cruits, fraudulently sailing under a neutral flag, and the 
mother government be absolutely powerless to interfere with 
them. If this be so, then a concession of belligerent rights, 
instead of being a boon eagerly to be sought for by a rebel- 
lious community, is an evil to be avoided and prevented at all 
hazards. This is truly a reductio ad absurdum. 

There does not appear to be any reason to doubt that the 
Government will deal with the questions raised by the capt- 
ure of the Virginius and the butchery of the crew and pas- 
sengers, with all the requisite coolness and prudence, as well 
as with all the requisite energy. In other words, it does not 
appear that it stands in need of any guidance or pressure 
from public opinion. But, then, it will certainly be an im- 
mense assistance to it in any line of action on which it may 
determine to have from the public a fair amount of intelli- 
gent and thoughtful support. There are some influences at 
work, as in all similar cases, which are calculated to prevent 
such support being given. One is, of course, the constant 
tendency of the newspapers to treat questions of this charac- 
ter in a sensational way under any circumstances. Many edi- 
tors consider it a sort of patriotic duty to lose their heads 
‘whenever they are called on to discuss any matter which ap- 
pears to involve the honor of the national flag, and public 
menare apt to conceive it to be the part of personal prudence 
4in such cases to take the extreme anti-foreign view, whatever 
may be the state of the facts or the bearing of the law. The 
people, in this matter, are apt to be left, at very trying crises, 
‘without any advice or information from the very persons 
whose special duty it is to supply it, on points, too, on which 
it is almost impossible for the average man, with his business 
‘to attend to, to make up his mind in a rational way. Just 
now, the ordinary risks of the situation are somewhat agegra- 
vated by the fact that the excitement about the panic is 
rapidly subsiding, and the winter prospect would, without 
the Cuban trouble, be a very dull one for the reporters. A 
foreign war, too, would be an enormous relief toa great many 
Congressmen in face of the probability that they will have to 
pass the next six months in dull financial discussions, and to 
the large band of speculators who are eager for some good 
excuse for inflating the currency. . . . 

Tn acting against the Spaniards, we owe it to ourselves and 
to international usage to endeavor to put ourselves, to a rea- 
sonable degree, in their place. We ought not to forget, in 
measuring their guilt, that the men whom they have massa- 
cred are the chiefs and promoters of an insurrection which 
‘bas now lasted for several years; and which, however noble 





or justifiable we may think it, they look on as an attempt to 
dismember and humiliate their country ; and which—and this 
is the most important point of all—has, during that whole 
period, had its base and headquarters in this city. More Cu- 
ban generals, and colonels, and commissaries could, we ven- 
ture to say, for a long while past have been seen in Broadway, 
on fine days, than in the island of Cuba, and the great bulk of 
the supplies of arms and munitions which the insurgents have 
received have come from this country, owing to the conniv- 
ance or negligence of United States officers at various ports. 
What most contributed to the capture of the Virginius was 
the notoriety with which the preparations for her voyage 
were made, and this notoricty was the direc$ result of long- 
enjoyed impunity. Everybody in Cuba was on the lookout 
for her, and she was known to contain a fine batch of insur- 
rectionary leaders; the temptation to massacre them, and 
thus end the struggle, was therefore overpowering to the 
savages into whose hands they fell. . . . 

What reason have we for supposing that the descendants of 
Spaniards, bred to a tropical climate, under the teaching of 
tropical Catholicism, in contact with negro slavery, and under 
a military government, have beeome the sober, chaste, self- 
restrained, brave, and humane patriots who are usually held 
up for popular admiration at indignation meetings? It ought 
to be asked just now with more than usual solemnity, and 
answered with a more than the usual sense of responsibility. 
- « « « « If ever there was a step which the nation needed 
to take with a cool head, it is the step of meddling in this 
Cuban matter. 


WILL THERE BE WAR? 
(From the World.) 


"Vs is the direst scourge of humanity, and no 

nation is justified in appealing to this last solemn re- 
sort until it has exhausted every means consistent with its 
dignity of procuring a pacific settlement. This, of course, 
does not imply that a nation should lower or soften its just 
demands. But it ought not to present them in a manner cal- 
culated to irritate and inflame, or to make compliance diffi- 
cult on the part of the offending nation. . . . . The only 
sufficient justification of war is inability to protect the na- 
tional honor and just national interests by pacific means. It 
does not become a strong and powerful nation, like the Unit- 
ed States, to go into passionate fidgets and hysterics, any 
more than it would suit its character and dignity to abate 
anything from its really just demands. 

We are reluctant to think that war can possibly result from 
the present exciting difficulties with Spain. If there should 
be war, it will be the consequence of blundering diplomacy 
rather than of the intrinsic difficulties of preserving peace. 
Neither country has any defensible motive for desiring war; 
and this is especially true of Spain. Her new and unsettled 
Government has three domestic rebellions on its hands—two 
in Spain and one in Cuba. This new and unsettled Goyern- 
ment has a deeper interest in keeping clear of a foreign war 
than our Government had during the rebellion. It needs 
every soldier it can muster, needs every ship of war it can 
equip, for maintaining its doubtful contest with these three 
bodies of insurgents. It should accordingly be easy fer pru- 
dent and competent diplomacy to secure from a Government 
to which a foreign war would be obvious ruin, a compliance 
with equitable demands, unless they should be presented in a 
manner so arrogant and offensive as so make thém intolerable 
to a proper sense of national character. On our side, we do 
not want war; we do not want Cuba; we do not seek the hu- 
miliation of Spain; we desire nothing but such a just satis- 
faction for a great national affront as may be deemed a fair 
security against its repetition. If Spain refuses this, we must 
of course enforce it; but it must be a left-handed and most 
unskillful diplomacy that cannot secure this from a weak 
Government assailed on all sides by domestic rebellion, like 
thatof Spain. ... 

The reparation which President Grant ought to insist upon 
is limited to three points: Ist, an honorable apology; 2d, the 
restoration of the Virginius if she was a bona fide American 
ship; and 3d, a pecuniary provision for the families of such 
American citizens as were executed at Santiago. The moral 
judgment of the world would uphold us in making these de- 
mands; but if we go beyond them, the moral judgment of 
the world will justify Spain in resistance. . . . 

Spain must be held to a strict fulfillment of her obligations 
under international law. We must require of her justice, 
but only justice; we must not present our demands offen- 
sively, but with a proper respect for her dignity as well as 
our own; but if she rejects our reasonable and considerate 
demands, there will, of course, remain but one course for us 
to take; and if we are forced into a war it must be prosecuted 
with such energy as will bring it to a speedy termination. 


[From the Springfield Republican.]} 
HE vulgar desire for the acquisition of Cuba is the 
real and virtual spring that sets al] this indignation in 
commotion. We never shall havea better opportunity, prob- 
ably, to steal that island, and the opportunity quickly breeds 
excuses for the rape. Let it be understood, however, that, if 
we steal it now, we steal it at the expense of overthrowing the 
most hopeful republican government that ever arose in Spain, 
and perhaps, in all Europe ; at the expense of the downfall of 
a man who has in rare combination the sympathies of the 
patriot, the personal power of the orator, and the mental 
grasp of a statesman. How few such men there are in the 
world to-day! We could count them all on the fingers of one 
hand. And yet not all of these rare men stand in the places 
of power; and when a nation does find one, and that nation a 
long-sufferer from imbecility and despotism, just struggling 
into freedom, she deserves at the hands of the great American 
republic moderation and fairness. This is no moment for 
this great people to be indulging in passions and courses of 
action the secret source of which is more than half sordid, 
selfish, and foolish. 

What can be more monstrous than our position before the 
world if we permit ourselves to rush into extravagant and in- 
sulting demands? In point of morals are we not the aggres- 
sor? Wasn’t it our mad dog that had been ranging the seas 
for years in hostility to Spain, and had we not sent him out 
again and again in safety and under our own license, know- 
ing perfectly well his rabid character? Does it become us to 
anger ourselves at the summary vengeance taken on him 
after we had so repeatedly declined to interfere with his lib- 
erty or to withdraw any of our sanctions? Does it become us 
to visit vengeance on a new and entirely innocent govern- 
ment at Madrid for the cruelties of servants in whose appoint- 
ment or regulation that government bad pq baud and jn 





whose acts it has nosympathy? We are aware that diplo 

macy deals werely with sovereignty ; it makes no distinctior 

of persons. In courts and cabinets Spain is Spain, whethei 

she be King Amadeus or President Castelar. But these fic- 
tions of diplomacy make the wars of the world, and the people 
fight them. Fortunately for us, the people sometimes make 
their voice heard above diplomacy, and in their sober mo- 
ments see and insist upon realities. The silent American 
people, the people who fill the work-shops and till the farms 
and balance the ledgers, the people whose voice is not heard 
till the loafers and gabblers, the valiant idlers and the inter- 
ested jobbers, bave aired their clamors, will notin their sober 
moments consent to perpetrate the great crime of war for a 
diplomatic fiction. 
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RECENT AMERICAN POETRY. 
Poems. By W. D. Howells. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


Songs of the Sun-Lands. By Joaquin Miller. Boston: Roberts 
4rothers. 
The Irish onthe Prairics, and Other Poema. By the Rev. Thos. 
Saquress Butler. New York and Montreal: D. & J. Sadlier 
Co. 


Wild Thoughts in Rhyme. By Arnold Isler. Columbus: 
Smythe & Co. 

Violet Lee, and Other Poems. By Mrs. 8. L. Obcrholtzer. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The perfect art and charm of Mr. Howells, as a 
prose-writer, make us both inquisitive and exacting 
concerning that challenge to the public for a poet’s 
reputation which he sends out in the exquisite volume 
which lies before us. And in his poems we find, with 
one great exception, the same admirable traits which 
constitute the flavor and the witchery of his prose—the 
select and graceful thought, the atmosphere of high 
mental associations, the tone of urbanity and cosmo- 
politan culture, the unerring felicity of phrase, the 
delight in sweet, fresh, verbal harmonies—every thing, in 
short, but that rich humor which in his prose sentences 
is so constant, so unobtrusive, and so delicious. We 
are glad to have these verses; for, although they lack 
the vigor and the passion of great poetry, they are 
words set in order most artfully; they breathe a sen- 
timent that is ennobling; and they are deeply inter- 
esting, we might say, as the finger-practice of an 
accomplished literary artist. And if this poetry, pos- 
sessing so much of what is captivating in the author's 
prose, do not take the ear and the heart of that culti- 
vated audience which, by his prose-writing, he has al- 
ready called around himself, it will be but another ex- 
ample of the essential difference between the two forms 
of expression, and of the greater and more complex de- 
mand which accompanies our reading of poetry. In 
‘The Pilot’s Story,” we have not merely a vivid pict- 
ure of a dreadful phase of the departed slave-life of 
this country, but an instance of Mr. Howells’s mastery 
of English hexameter verse, to which poetic heterodoxy 
be appears to be resolutely addicted. In the poem called 
“Avery,” we have one of the most terrific memories of 
Niagara embodied in language of great imaginative 
force. And for the rendering in verse of a profound 
and pathetic psychological truth, of which this age is 
full of exemplifications, we may cite the little poem, 
called, 

LOST BELIEFS. 
One after one they left us; 
The sweet birds out of our breasts 
Went flying away in the morning: 
Will they come again to their nests? 
Will they come again at nightfall, 
With God’s breath in their song? 
Noon is fierce with the heats of summer, 
And summer days are long! 
O my Life, with thy upward liftings, 
Thy downward-striking roots, 
Ripening out of thy tender blossoms 
But hard and bitter fruits !— 
In thy boughs there is no shelter 
For the birds to seek again. 
The desolate nest is broken 
And torn with storms and rain! 

Mr. Joaquin Miller, who in so many things reminds 
one of Byron, reminds us of Byron particularly in the 
sudden dash with which he conquered the world’s no- 
tice. His was a case of a man’s finding himself famous 
on waking up the morning after his first book was 
published in London. But everything which one gets 
in this world has to be paid for; and Mr. Miller is now 
settling with fate for the suddenn@ss of his renown. 
The world that accepted him in its haste is beginning 
to criticise and to reject him at its leisure. And yet it 
may be that the latter mood is as whimsical and will 
beas temporary as the former, and that between the 
over-praise which he got at first and the under-praise 
which he is now getting, will come a final and abiding 
judgment that may amount to fame. Surely no one 
can glance along these pages without seeing here the 
strokes of atrue poet. With whatever of obvious By- 
ronic imitation there is in this book, with whatever of 
intellectual recklessness and of ill-conditioned temper, 
with whatever that is insincere, affected, common- 
place, cheap, tainted by mannerism or by slang, we 
still find enough left that is of the pure ore of poetry 
to attract our homage to Mr. Miller as aman of power- 
ful genius. These poems are marked by all the char- 
acteristics which have been observed in the author’s 
previous writings—a certain haughty appeal from man 
to nature, a protestation of love for nature’s company 
in preference to man’s, scorn of art and of art-made 
poets, the raciness and freedom and sensuous beauty 
of his new western aud trogical imagery, and a wealth 
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Thus, in the Pre- 
are these strong 


of power over the music of words. 
lude to the “Isles of the Amazons,” 
lines: 
By unnamed rivers of the Oregon north, 
That roll dark-b“aved into turbulent hills, 
TI have made my home. . The wild heart thrills 
With memories ficrce, and a world storms forth. 


On eminent peaks that are dark with pine, 
And mantled in -nadows and voiced in storms, 
Ihave made my «amps: majestic gray forms 
Of the thunder-clouds, they were companions of mine; 
And face set to fac», like to lords austere, 
Have we talked, red-tongued, of the mysteries 
Of the circling stia, of the oracled seas, 
While ye who judsed me had mantled in fear. 


The Rey. Thos. Ambrose Butler, who inscribes his 
Preface from the C»thedral of Leavenworth, has gath- 
ered into a volume the poems which for many years he 
has been writing iv hours of leisure snatcbed from the 
toils of his professica. Many of the smaller poems to 
be found here were’composed “in the author’s lonely, 
happy home beside aa Irish chapel in the shadows of 
the hills of Wickltiw;’’ while the larger ones were 
written, as he expresses it, ‘‘in the home of the exile, 
beside the rolling prairies of Kansas, in tranguil mo- 
ments, after the busy priestly labors of the day.”” Mr. 
Butler has put a great deal of glowing, patriotic and 
religious feeling ints his verses, which, making no pre- 
tension to what is high in poetic art, are, upon the 
whole, very pleasing rhythmical effusions. The au- 
thor has the genuine Irish taste and talent for lyric 
poetry, and some Of these songs would seem to sing 
themselves without anybody’s help. The longest 
poem in the book, called ‘The Irish on the Prairies,” 
is a rather impassioned and musical utterance of Irish 
feeling toward the new country and the old one: 

The Old Land! the Old Land! I love her, though nought of 

her form can be seen— 

Though thousands of miles of the prairies and billowy 

seas intervene— 

Though want and affliction surround her, and tyranny 

tramples her down, 

And leaves her oppressed and dejected,—deprived of her 

scepter and crown. 

Not thine is the fault, weeping Mother! thy children are 

leaving thy breast, 

To seek o’er the billowy ocean a home in this land of the 

West. 

Poor Queen! there are hearts that still love thee, and hands 

that would strike for thy tame, 

Though traitors still fawn to the tyrants, and sycophants 

blush at thy name. 

As by its title and its contents the book appeals par- 
ticularly to the sons and daughters of the Irish race, so 
it will be among them that it will find its most appre- 
ciative readers. Indeed, there are passages here that 
would “ fire’ the Irish heart, or melt it to tenderness. 
And no reader of any nationality, we think, can turn 
over these poems without feeling a real respect and 
liking for the warm-souled, rhyme-loving priest who 
wrote them. 

The poet whom we last mentioned is, according to 
his own phrase, “an exile” from Ireland; but in Mr. 
Arnold Isler, who has written some very Wild 
Thoughts in Rhyme, we have a poetical *‘ exile’ from 
another land. His own version of his case is better 
than any that we could substitute for it: “An infant 
exile from my native hills of Switzerland at the early 
age of five years; 2 runaway and ‘street Arab’ at 
nine; a soldier boy in the 23d Ohio Infantry at twelve; 
without a home, friends or means, I grew up untaught, 
unlettered and without culture. Knowing no art but 
the promptings of a wild, wayward nature, I rhymed, 
perhaps without reason, and because I had nothing else 
to do that I liked beiter.’’ In the poems which he has 
given us we have abundant evidence of his lack of 
every kind of culture; and yet there are traces of a 
sprightly fancy, of humor and of enthusiasm that with 
better training might have accomplished something 
really worth printing in a book, which is more than 
we can say of the most of these things. 

Here is a favorable specimen of his knack at a meas- 
ure which he seems rather fond of. It is called “ The 
Lament” : 

Hours pass drearily ; 
Siowly, uncheerily, 
Passes the day ; 
Life mow seems drear to me, 
She who was dear to me, 
Faithful, sincere to me, 
Has passed away. 
To core back nevermore— 
To rest forevermore— 
In realms above. 
Why vid death come so soon? 
Strikc my love dumb so soon ? 
Ah, rie! leave numb so soon, 
My darling love? 

The author is much addicted to “ Epigrams,’’ some 

of whichare vigorous if not very keen. Here is one: 


EPITAPH—ON A LIAR, 
Sing and 5e merry; for here lies 
The greatest liar "neath the skies: 
On earth he served his Father well, 
So now be lives with him in Hell. 

Perhaps there is no more direct way of representing 
to our readers exactly the quality of Mrs. Oberholtzer’s 
poetry than by quoting the lines of her Preface: 

As violets come with spring-time, 
This came to me; 


Not strong, mayhap, or holy, 
But as the sunshine, free. 





My friends, for you I've gathered 
This bunch of humble bloom, 

Trusting it will o’er some life 
Exhale a faint perfume. 


I pray you take it kindly, 
Nor think I deem it rare; 
Only aspan of violets 
Thrown on the passing air. 


We must conclude, therefore, that Violet Lee, and 
Other Poems is a book which has no superiority either 
in idea or diction over the poetry which is ordinarily 
produced by people who have a gentle fondness for the 
innocent exercise of writing verse, unaccompanied by 
any eminent aptitude for it. We have no desire to bear 
harshly upon those who continually put such writing 
into print; for we suppose it does the writers some 
good, even though it be not of any appreciable use to 
their readers. 

NOTES. 

We have the prospect of a very powerful maga- 
zine in the International Review, for which A. S. 
Barnes & Co. have been making ample preparations. 
Its first number will appear early in December; and 
it will be published six times a year, instead of quar- 
terly as at first designed. 


Our latest report of new or newly-published 
novels includes the following:—From D. Appleton & 
Co., The Water-Witch, by Fenimore Cooper, this be- 
ing a continuation of Appletons’ new illustrated edition 
of Coorer. The present volume compares well with its 
predecessors, of which we have spoken in high praise. 
There is a profusion of bold and vigorous illustrations 
by F. O. C. Darley. From Sheldon and Co., The Rose 
of Disentis,translated by James J. D. Trenor, from the 
German of Heinrich Zschokke; and Miss Forrester, by 
Mrs. Edwards. From E. J. Hale & Son, Sea-Gift, by 
Edwin W. Fuller. From James R. Osgood & Co., Mr. 
J. T. Trowbridge’s lively story for boys, called Doing 
His Best. Also by Mary N. Prescott, Matt’s Follies, 
And Other Stories. In spite of its title, this latter con- 
tains no allusion to any United States Senator from 
Wisconsin. Both books are copiously illustrated. Miss 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps sends out through the same 
house Trotty’s Wedding-Tour and Story-Book. This, 
also, has many illustrations, and is a book which will 
give great delight to the young folks, From Israel P. 
Warren, of Boston, Nix’s Offerings, by Howe Benning, 
being one of the “ Prize Series of Illustrated Books” 
for the family and the school. From G. W. Carleton & 
Co., Jessamine, by Marion Harland. From Anson D. 
F. Randolph & Co., The Dying Savior and the Gypsy- 
Girl, And Other Stories, by Marie Hall. From J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Kitty’s Choice, A Story of Berrytown, 
by Rebecca Harding Davis. Also, A Great Lady, from 
the German of Van Dewall, translated by MS. From 
Harper & Brotbers, Little Dorrit, by Charles Dickens, 
with fifty-eight illustrations by J. Mahoney. 7: ‘sis a 
continuation of Harper’s beautiful ‘‘ Household Edi- 
tion” of the works of Dickens. Upon the admirable 
form and style of this edition we have before spoken; 
and for these illustrations by Mahoney we can say 
that they are life-like and picturesque, and greatly in- 
tensify the meaning of the text. Besides this, we have 
from the same publishers an installment of their “I- 
lustrated Library Edition’ of the Works of Wilkie 
Collins, viz, Poor Miss Finch, The Woman in White, 
and The New Magdalen. Each volume contains the 
following sentence in fac-simile of Mr. Collins’s hand- 
writing: ‘I gratefully dedicate this collected Edition 
of my Works to The American People.” From T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers several additions to their list of 
Wilkie Collins’s works, as follows: Basil, or The 
Crossed Path; The Queen's Revenge, Mad Monkton, 
and Sights Afoot. These are in paper covers. From 
H. N. McKinney & Co., Philadelphia, The Struggle for 
Existence, A Romance, after the German of Robert 
Byr, by Auber Forestier, and The House on the Heights, 
by Harriet B. McKeever. From the American Sunday- 
School Union, Our Western Home, by the author of 
“Twenty-Five Cents,’ etc. From Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., Mother Anne and Her Little Maggie, 
translated from the German by Annie L. Prentiss. 
From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., The Story of Wan- 
dering Willie, by the author of “‘ Effie’s Friends,”’ etc. 


It is a new evidence of the vitality and self-con- 
fidence of the Roman Church, that in this day of intel- 
lectual activity she should come forward in opposition 
to Protestant writers with arguments, apologies and 
appeals addressed to the innumerable readers who are 
inquiring, What is truth? It seems, indeed, a little in- 
consistent with her demand of unreasoning “ faith’’ 
on the simple ground of her “divine authority,” and 
reminds us of the sharp turn which the now venerable 
Dr. Cox once gave to one of these men who had sold 
his birthright of “ private judgment” and submitted 
himself to the Church. ‘‘Do you mean to say that 
you have looked into this matter? Or have you done 


‘as another man told you to do, without knowing any- 


thing about it, sir?’ He was a “ pervert,” as the doc- 
tor called such, and with new-born zeal had been 
denouncing private judgment as the box of Pandora 
from which all the dissensions and defections and 
manifold evils of Protestantism had issued. ‘ Looked 
into it? Certainly I have, sir.” ‘And you mean to 
say that this is the result of your own studies and re- 
flection?” “I do; and—” “Oh!” cried the doctor, 
interrupting him, “it is your own private judgment, 
then?” 





We do not know how these Romanist book-makers 
get round this difficulty; but probably they are armed 
with the answer which Emerson is said to have given 
to Dr. Ware: “Consistent with myself? I should hope 
not. I should be ashamed to be consistent!” But we 
think Mr. Emerson had a better right to it than our 
Roman Catholic friends have. Their publications fall 
naturally into two classes: attacks upon the positions 
of the Protestants, and defenses of theirown. Of the 
former class is a pungent little 16mo of about a hun- 
dred and fifty pages which pretends to be a report ‘of 
‘a conference on the present dangers of the (Anglican) 
Church,”’ and named on the cover and title-page 
Church Defense. It comes from the Catholic Publica- 
tion Society, and has the telling words from the Tem- 
pest for its motto: “*Here’s neither bush nor shrub to 
bear off any weather at all, and another storm brew- 
ing; I hear it sing i’ the wind.” It presents the con- 
flicts of opinion within the bounds of the Church upon 
which the cevert attack is directed, by a long and 
troubled colloquy between three ritualists, three high- 
church men (‘old-fashioned churchmen,” we call 
these), three low-church men, two broad-church men, 
and one “Anglican unattached,” in Dean Marmion’'s 
library. The moral is, that the liberty to think for 
one’s self ends only in destructive antagoniésms, and 
the only refuge is to repose slumbrously on the bosom 
of Mother Church, and let her carry you whither she 
will. The other division of these publications is repre- 
sented by a 12mo of 300 pages, entitled The Threshold 
of the Catholic Church: A Course of Plain Instructions 
for those entering her Communion. It is written by 
Rev. John B. Bagshawe, and has a characteristic pref- 
ace by Monsignor Capel. It is designed for ‘‘con- 
verts,”’ and is a very remarkable book. It starts with 
the principle, sweeping and all-including, that God 
has established the Catholic Church as an infallible 
and authoritative teacher of religious and moral truth, 
to whose dicta all must submit without reasoning, and 
often against reason; and that witbout this there is no 
assured salvation. ‘‘The most learned man in the 
world,” the author says, “ must in this matter submit 
his judgment precisely as a little child would do.” 
“Tf he has not humility enough to do this, he can 
never be a Catholic. If he were to become one, he 
would probably very soon leave the Church, and cer- 
tainly never be happy in it.’’ He must ‘* be willing to 
accept and believe all she teaches, because it comes to 
him on the authority of God, and therefore must be 
true; not because he himself sees how or why it is true. 
This is the right way, and the only one by which we 
can hope to get ‘joy and peace in believing.’” The 
italics are the author’s. This gained, of course all else 
is easy, transubstantiation and miracles and doctrines 
of all sorts, and the soul of the believer has the blissful 
rest of credulous receptivity. This ‘“‘faith” is the 
main and strong point to be carried and fortified in 
every convert’s mind. The Church “forbids all false 
religions, and all disbelief or willful doubt of any ar- 
ticle of faith.’’ ‘‘ You must understand that unbelief 
is not only a misfortune, but is nearly the greatest sin 
which a man can commit.” (p. 95). ‘“‘Every sect is 
necessarily a rebellion against the one Church of God, 
and therefore cannot have the smallest claim on our 
sympathy or forbearance. It is a most dangerous 
thing to give way to any of this false sympathy for 
error.” “It is not lawful to join in any kind of relig- 
ious worship or prayer with those out of the Church. 
They are Protestants; what do they protest against? 
Why, the claims of the Catholic Church!” (pp. 97, 98.) 

It would be interesting to follow the author through 
his frank statements of dogma and history, and to 
narrate some of the astounding facts which he adduces 
to illustrate the grace of faith; but this would carry 
us beyond the purpose of these notes. Much of the 
book might be marshalled under Sir Thomas Brown’s 
motto, *‘ Credo quia impossibile est.””. It gradually be- 
comes a very intricate labyrinth of mysteries, symbols 
and ceremonies, and it will undoubtedly make the 
novice glad to drop all thought of self-guidance, and 
very willing to put his hand into that of the father- 
confessor who is so willing to lead him. For sale by 
the Catholic Publication Society, No. 9 Warren Street. 
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Foster BrotTuHers, 309 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, are offering a great bargain in 
English Tapestry Brussels carpets, a large 
line of beautiful patterns at one dollar 
and twenty-five (31.25) per yard. 








FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
Houses, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

LANG & NAU. 








Furs—AND WHERE TO Buy THEM.— 
The fashionable resort this season for reliable 
and elegant Furs is the new establishment of 
C. C. SHAYNE & CO., Importers of Seal Skins, 
and manufacturers of Fine Furs, corner of 
Broadway and Te nth Street (opposite A. 'T. 
Stewart's). Their goods are made from se- 
lected skins properly cured, and dressed be- 
fore being made into garments, so that every 
article offered for sale 1s perfect in every par- 
ticular, and will give entire satisfaction to the 
wearer. They have reduced their prices, and 
are offering choice goods at actual bargains. 





CuicaGo PurRCHASING AGENCY.—For 
the purpose of facilitating communication be- 
tween the readers of the “ CHRISTIAN UNION” 
and its Chicago adv ertisers, we have concluded 
to offcr our services gratuitously to all those 
living in the vicinity of this city, in the pur- 
chase of any article for sale in Chicago; also in 
answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the Chicago market. As these 
services are offered gratuitously, all letters 
Must be accompanied with stamp for return 
answer. Orders should be very explicit, stat- 

how articles are to be sent; and must con- 
tain stamps for prepayment of postage, if ar- 
ticles are ordered to be forwarded by mail. 
Address (as the nature of the = * age 

willsuggest), Mr. He Mrs. A. P. } 
114 Monroe St., Chiongo, Tl. 

OBSERVATION AND EXPERIENCE IN MED- 
ICAL PRACTICE.—A physician writes to the 
manager of one of the branches of Willcox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Co.: “When my pa- 
tients decide to purchase a sewing machine 
andconsult me inreference to the selection, I 
invariably recommend yours, and have fre- 
quentiy advised its substitution for others al- 
ready in use. This is the first certificate of any 
kind that I have given for years past, notwith- 
standing I have frequently been applied to, 
but in my opinion the merits of vour machine 
owe = hes in thus deviating from my estab- 

rule.” 





) “On TrraL” at HALF Price.—THE 


SCIENCE OF HEALTH, the best, most practical, 
and useful Health and Family Magazine, sent 
to every reader of this paper three months for 
25 cents. Price $2.00 a year. Address 8. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y., naming the Chris- 
tian Union. 


A Youtn’s PusBLicatTion.—For nearly 
half a century the Youth’s Companion, of Bos- 
ton, has been published. It was started in 
1827, and is to-day one of the brightest and 
most vigorous papers with which we are ac- 
quainted. 


CoLGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘* CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 


Tue Toilet and Family Soaps manu- 


factured by CHas. 8. Hiaarns & Co., are ac- 
knowledged by all to ve the finest ‘Boaps in 


the market. 

; Toilet Gossip. 

Vr The ladies are enthusiastic about SO- 
ZODONT, because it perfumes the breath, 
whitens the teeth, and beautifies and hardens 


‘the ome. The demand for the article has 
doubled within a year. 





SUGGESTIONS TO PURCHAS- 
ERS OF CABINET OR 
PARLOR ORGANS. 





Tur following considerations may save some 
from the disappointment of purchasing inferior 
organs at high prices. 


1. Good Organs are very difficult to make. 
An organ is not a coarse machine which can be 
successfully made by any ordinary workman. It is 
an exceedingly delicate piece of mechanism; a 
work of art. Its excellence depends on very nice 
conditions and extraordinary skill in workmanship; 
and its durability can be secured only by best pos- 
sible material and construction. 


2. Difficulty of Selection. It is impossible 
for an inexperienced person to judge what isa good 
organ and what a poor one from slight comparisons. 
Even a poor quality of tone may please at first, from 
its novelty, though it will soon become disagree- 
able. As to the durabillty of an organ no one can 
judge certainly from mere examination. Yeta 
poor organ will not last half as long as a good one, 
and so is dear at half the price, on this account 
alone. 


3. Many poor Organs are made. There is 
great temptation to manufacturers to make poor, 
almost worthless, organs, because such can be made 
at half the cost of the best ones, and so will afford 
good profits even if sold at what appear to be low 
prices. Since the great popularity of these instru- 
ments the markets flooded with poor organs which 
can indeed be sold at low prices but are very dear 
at that. 


4. The recommendations of dealers are 
likely to be prejudiced. Dealers are tempted 
to recommend and sell those organs on which the 
largest discount is made to them, and these are al- 
ways the poorest and most cheaply made instru- 
ments. Much allowance must be made therefore 
in listening to the representations of a dealer. 
Very often his judgment is biased by his pecuniary 
interests. 


5. An expedient tosell poor organs. Makers 
of poor organs generally adopt the expedient of 
printing enormous prices in their price-lists so that 
they can offer large discounts to purchasers, and 
thus make it appear that they are buying cheap! 
The printed prices are frequently double the real 
prices. So far from proving that an organ is cheap 
because a large discount is offered, there is reason 
Mto suspect that a maker who will misrepresent his 
price in his price-list will misrepresent his organ 
also in his description of it. There is always rea- 
son to suspect an article which is offered at a large 
discount. 


6. The lowest priced not cheapest. In ar- 
ticles of this kind, {n the manufacture of which 
there is so much opportunity to slight and cheapen, 
the lowest priced is almost never the cheapest. The 
poorest can be sold lowest, and almost always will 
be, while the best is as often the cheapest. 


7. How to be sure of a good organ. There 
isa perfectly safe way to buy an organ, and to be 
sure of a good instrument. This is to purchase 
only an instrument by the very best maker, whose 
reputation is so thoroughly established, whose 
work has been s0 often proved best that there is no 
longer any question in the matter. 

Most readers will know that this is the fact in re- 
gard to the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. The first 
to introduce this classof instruments, their work 
has always stood indisputably at the head. Not 
only at HUNDREDS OF INDUSTRIAL COMPE- 
TITIONS in America, but at the most important 
WORLD’S FAIRS ever held, that just closed at 
VIENNA, and that at PARIS, in 1867, they have 
been awarded HIGHEST MEDALS for demon- 
strated superiority. They arethe ONLY American 
Organs ever awarded any distinction at a World’s 
Fair; the ONLY ones which command extensive 
sale in Europe, and the ONLY ones extensively 
recommended by both American and European 





EDUCATIONAL. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, (Dutchess 

pas . ¥.—Course of Study comprehensive. Music 

an Fine Artsaspecialty. Instruction thorough (in 

every branch). For Circulars, address C.C. WET- 
SELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


AST GREENWICH ACADEMY, E. 
4 GREENWICH, R.I. A first-class school for 
both sexes, under the patronage of Boston Uni- 
versity. Musical Department in charge of New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston. Location 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty, on the 
direet route from Boston to New York. tes for 
board and tuition exceptionally low. WINTER 
ERM OPENS DECEMBER 2, Address REV. F. D. 
BLAKESLEE, Principal. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—Fifteen Erotessors and Tegthere. 
Five Courses of Study. $19 for 89 weeks’ board 
and tuition of lady or Soeemen, Admission any 
time, proportionally. dress “INSTITUTE, Fort 
Edward, N. Y.” 


RS. COLTON’S SCHOOL for Young 
P Ladies and Oniléren No. 142 High Sinoss, 
Middletown, Connecticut.—Fall Term begins Sep- 

5th. The education in this Se. ool em- 

braces a complete 1 —_ Course, with adequate 
instruction in the dern —— ry h 
Polare, 206 ai discipline with the co a de- 

ferences Bishop wrsaams, Middletown. 
Pres. CUMM 
Hon. BESS. ‘DouGLas a 


























a Send for circular. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 

OF MUSIC (Music Hall), Boston, Mass.— 

music school in the world. The most em- 

nent masters em 3-y¥ Tuition lower, advan- 

jee, sreater, than t any similar institution. 

ge ons procured. WINTER TERM OPENS Nov. 
. Address, for circular, E. TOURJES, Director. 











REKA’S 
DICTIONARY BLOTTER. 


combination of Blotting Case with YI list 
ot words wi ch writers are Hiabl le to peed 
eB cipher | eens and at ‘ead Chestaut St., 


« Bead tor phe ive Price-List, 


ici of emi How generally musicians 
regard them as unrivaled, may be judged by any 
one who will look over the testimony of ONE 
THOUSAND in the TESTIMONY CIRCULAR of 
the Company, 


8. Also the lowest price. The system of 
selling pursued by the Mason & Hamlin Co. secures 
fairness, and the lowest price to every one. They 
print their lowest prices in their price-lists, which 
are therefore subject to no discount. These prices 
are not as low as those for which poor organs can 
sometimes be bought, but they are as low as organs 
of such excellence can be afforded by the makers 
having greatest facilities to make them cheapest. 
Those who have been offered organs at great dis- 
counts from prices of the manufacturers, should 
compare net prices with those of the Mason & Ham- 
lin Organ. Remember that they offer five octave, 
double reed Organs of that extraordinary excel- 
lence which characterizes all their work at $110 
each. The exorbitant prices for very inferior or- 
gans are from $170 to $225, and upwards. 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. have just RE- 
DUCED the PRICES of many styles, and are intro- 
ducing new styles, more beautiful and excellent 
than any they have made before, at low prices ren- 
dered possible only by reduced cost of material 
and labor. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists, 
free. Address 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO.. 


Boston, New York or Chicago. 








BH & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
« Broadway, opp. evegstien, CHROMOS AND 
4 ag STEREOSCOP: 

PES, MEGALETH 
ToaRarus or CELEB: 
a8 


AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
OBOOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
RITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 


mfasburers of Photographic Materials. 


TP cedrs.Largest dealers 


Cabinets, panes and 
VANDERBURGH. 





vers and Ama- 
and makers of Type, 





200. 
ELLS 
Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, ow York 





MUSIC, 


rue NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
ROYAL DIADEM, 


CONTAINS 
HYMNS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 
TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
FoR 1873 AND 1874, 
TOGETHER WITH AN INDEX PREPARED 
FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF SUPER- 
INTENDENTS AND CHORISTERS. 
t2@” Provision is made for Every Lesson. 


LOYAL DIADEM 


is sold by the leading Booksellers all over the world. 
Retail Price, 35 cents ; $30 per 100 copies. 
t#~ Ask your Bookseller for it. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 


_ &e. 














M. USIC FOR OCTOBER. 
Call me your Darling again. Song and che. 


Stew 
Don’t believe them, Darling. Song and Cho. 
Wellman, 
Go and learn a Trade. Song and Cho..... Ha, 
Good, sweet Ham. Comic Song and Cho. 
Stewart. 


Tlove you my Love. Song and Cho 
In our Boat. Morceau de Salon.. 
my Sunshine. Song and Cho.. 

e this Letter to my Mother. 





ays. 
Katie’s sleeping ’neath the Lindens. Bong. 
oag. 


Rip — 
Golde ours. Instrumental............ Wilson. 


Waves. Morceau.... ....... .-.-Eaton. 


ge 7 SRRS KS B 


GET THE BEST. 
The Best Ftene Instructor: 
Peters’ Eclectic..........s000+- Price, $3 25 


The Best Reed Organ Instructor: 
Kinkel’s Mew Method........ Price, 2 50 


The Best Instructor for the Voice: 
Ludden’s School for the Voice. 
Price, 3 50 


The Best Guitar Instructor: 
Worrall’s Guitar............... Price, 1 50 


The Best Cotostion | for aiuto Voices: 
SERGOET...00000c00cececccccees Price, 1 50 


The Best collection pans Mixed Voices: 
e Plus Ultra Glee Book..... Price, 150 


The Best Cetlecton a for Church and Some: 1m 
isenunckonbenseceres rice, 

The Best Bhool - ome Book: 

© Sopg Echo....... s...s0s Price, 7 


The Best cama for Accordion 
Sedgwick’s Complete Method, Price, 150 


The Best Instructor for Concertin 
Sedgwick’ 8 Complete Method, Price, 150 


Published and mailed, post-paid, by 
J. L. PETERS, 


599 Broadway, New York. 
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SONG KING!!! 
By H. R. PALMER. 


STILIL AHEAD! 
100,000 COPIES 


NOW IN USE!! 


It is undeniably the most successful book for 


SINGING SCHOOLS. 


If you have not a copy, send forone. Price 
$7.50 per dozen. Specimen copy by mail (post- 
paid) 75 cents. Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ITSON & CO.’3 CELEBRATED 
HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


Unexcelled Collections of Bound Music. 
VOCAL. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG! 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG! 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG! 
WREATH OF GEMS! 
OPERATIC PEARLS! 
SILVER CHORD! 
SHOWER OF PEARLS! Duets. 
MUSICAL TREASURE: 
Vocal and tnstrumental. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
FOR PIANOFORTE OR REED ORGAN. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS! 
ORGAN AT HOME! 
PIANIST’S ALBUM! 
PIANOFORTE GEMS! 
—— CIRCLE! Vols. I. and II. 


ice of each Book, J Cloth, $3.00; in Boards, 
s2.; Fine — $4.00. The above splendid books 
‘ect treasure houses of the best and most 
selected as the “ cream ” from 


pe 
1 ic, be 
popula aenee | 2 al ee, Sue ee chest mu- 
ese r pres- 


ense 
in on > book. Buy 
-~ est in each boo ui get #5 worth fs LA, In 
the bd ibrar, Zost! oat ee ecoordiny oy RP bin 
Rn 


y Dollars’ w 
Bent, postpaid. = is of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 








TO DO GOOD 


Is a worthy aspiration, and if one can 
do this and at the same time support 
himself handsomely, so much the bet. 
ter. No simpler way of doing both 
these desirable things can be found, 
than in taking subscriptions to the 
Christian Union, and adding to its 
already immense circulation. It is 
a paper that makes friends fast and 
holds them close. If you don't need 
the employment yourself, do good by 
helping some trustworthy and intelli- 
gent young man or woman to an im- 
mediately lucrative occupation, which 
is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to 
some one else to apply, to J. B. Ford & 
Co., address either at New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cincinnati, or San 
Francisco. 
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CHURCH WELCOME, 
A new Church Music Book, by 
Ww. OO. PERKINS 


Author of “ \ THE CHORISTER,” “ CHunon ‘mace, ad 

** MOCKING BiRp,” &c., &c. 
Comprising :—1, Momentary; 2, Chapter on the 
Voice and Sin gin ng i Glees and Part Songs; 4 
Metrical Tunes; 5, kocial Music; 6, Anthems an 
Chants; 7, Old Familiar Tunes. 


THE CHURCH WELCOME 


is the most Somebote and thorough work for 
CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, and the 
HOME CIRCLE, ever published, being a compila- 


tion of 
FOUR HUNDRED PAGES 
of fresh and beautiful Music adapted to all wants. 
Price, $1.50; per dozen, $13.50. 
Sample copies sent, postpaid. . for $1. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 


SAT Broadway, New York. 
GITANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


CLARKE’S NEW_METHOD FOR THE FZAnNo 
FORTE. Is the Best Instructor. Price $3.75. 


GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR 
ORGAN. Unrivaled as an Instructor. Price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH. The greatest and the Best 
Church Choir Book. Price $1.50. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The ry Ra of the kind pub- 
lished in America. Price © 
Gilt, 4. The same Melodies arranged as soles 
er Violin. or Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.50. 








HOOD’S MUSICAL MANUAL. The most com- 
plete Primer and Text Book. Price 40 cts. 


THE GUIDING STAR. inn finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 3c 


OPERA LIBRETTOS “ony ENGLISH FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND GERMAN OPERAS. The best 
and only correct edition. Price each, 15 cts. 


BEAUTIES OF STRAUSS. Splendid Collection 
of Strauss Waltzes. Plateedition. Price $5.00. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Price #4. 


THE SILVER WREATH. A splendid Collection 
of Vocal and Instrumental ange for Piano, 
Price, Board, $2.50. Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4. 


THE Seed TEACHER, For SCHOOLS, ACAD- 
EMIES, etc. Contains a Shorosgh Rudimental 
Course + Vocal Music. Price W cts 


BOSTON MUSICAL TREASURE. A Collection 
of Duos, Trios, Quarte etc., for Schools and 
Classes. Price @ cts. 


MART ALC oF Leow LESSONS FOR PRIMARY 

DARY SCHOOLS. A Text Book 

Fa Ae > aa in use by Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia. Price 15 cts 


MANUAL OF MUSIC LESSONS FOR GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS. A Text Book peortes for,and 
in - by Public Schools of Philadelphia. Price 

c 


Any of the above works to be had at every Book 
and Music House in the country. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


THE AMATEUR. The Moding Musical Journal. 
Subscription (including Chromo, Ha py Hours), 
One Do per year. , t—- copy, 1 


LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


The Fall in Gold and Panic Prices. 
Great Bargains in Fine Goods, 
F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N. Y., now offer for 
cash their exceedingly attractive stock of standard 
oods, consisting in part as follows: Ladies’ and 
ents’ Gold Watches, Gold Chains of the latest 
aytes and most exquisite workmanship to match. 
An elegant and fuil line of Cameo, Coral, Amethyst, 
and all Gola Jewelry, at 6 cory great reduction from 
rices asked bys us d eduring the past year. Catalogues 
ree. Goods C. n assortments, privilege to 
examine wee Naty aying. For Photographic us- 
trations enclose 10-cent stamp. 


LEACH ’S, 
The One-Price Stationer, 


To buy Writing Paper, Envelopes, Account ana 
Memorandum Books, cheap. 


5935" eA St., tN EW YORK. 


A large assortment of Diaries all the year round. 
Books of any patterns made to order at the short- 
est notice. ‘Sermon paper, 6, 8 and 10 lbs. Send 
for sample and price. 


HEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WOR 
154,692 New and Old Books almost given away. For 
Catalogues, No. 32-33-4, send stam sATT 
BROTHERS, No. 3 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 


Weex CH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mme. L. FE. 


636 Broadway, N. Y. 
Exercise, Health, Amusement. 
" G asium, for strength and 
pate ad og dh dy. “send for rea cee ¢ Bask 
Sth Street, New Yor! 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


Subscription price, $3.0 per annum, including the 
Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found on page 444. New York City and 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
Sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. Postage to al) parts of the 
country only twenty centsa year, or tive cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance at tl:e office where the paper is delivered. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Wa Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
po price $3. The CHRISTIAN UNION (#3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(33) will be sent together ‘or $5.75, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departrnents of the Paper. 


The Editorial Depar* nent hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will bw returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and suffici-nt postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompan'vd will not be frecerved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business |! the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Depar‘;nrent contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type ”’ t) make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Colians contain advertisements more or 
less Sagperes, according +9 the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding All patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements. and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matte: of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL A3ENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compen%ition. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &ce. 
OFFICES: New York; 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monr':2 Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


id caleatulatbahgiierieaansiddio 

Norice.—Subscribers ‘for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent deliv «rs our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile sigm«ture of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper 


EXPIRATIONS.—Look ‘it the printed label on the paper; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 
the money for renewal ct least two weeks in advance. 








Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 








MONEY REMITTANCES.—Never send us currency in a letter if it is 
—_ to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Dratt on New 

ork. Already we have cause to complain either that people are 
careless, and do notenclose money when they say they do, or that 
somebody in the U. 8. Postal Service steals the money. In either 
case we can not be responsible for the less. Ali our advertisements 
say, and we here repeat it: ‘‘ CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE 
RISK OF THE SENDER.” 











question, andthe manifestations of public opinion 
in the leading journals, are such as to confirm the 
hope that war may be avoided. If the President, 
in his forth-coming message, shall take a calm 
view of the questions involved, as we trust he 
may, he will give an effectual check to the mén 
who are seeking to fan the popularexcitement and 
make a bloody conflict inevitable. ‘* Blessed are 
the peace-makers.” 
oer 

The death of John Parker Hale revives mem- 
ories of the time when that sturdy anti-slavery 
warrior stood bravely alone in the United States 
Senate in resistance to the demands of the Slave 
Power. In that conflict, not less by his good tem- 
per than by his earnestness and fidelity, he earned 
for himself a noble place in history and in the 
hearts of his countrymen. If, in later years, he 
took a course which in some respects excited the 
regret of his admirers, they will judge him gener- 
ously in view of his long and valuable services in 
the cause of freedom. 

——---- +o ——— 


A sort of local ‘‘ Evangelical Alliance” is to be 
held at Syracuse on the 2d, 3d, and 4th of Decem- 
ber next. After sufficient consultation, it has 
been determined to hold then and there ‘‘a gen- 
eral Christian State Convention, for the expres- 
sion of Christian sentiments concerning our pres- 
ent public and common Christian interests,” and 
the call for the Convention has been approved by 
several Conferences, Synods and Associations. 
Every pastoral charge is entitled to a ministerial 
and lay delegate. Papers are to be read on prac- 
tical and earnest topics pertaining to social and 
religious life. 

eee 

The XLIIId Congress will begin its first session 
on Monday next, under circumstances which will 
put its wisdom to a severe test. It seems to be 
generally understood that Mr. Blaine will be re- 
elected Speaker, but the course which he will pur- 
sue in the appointment of committees is matter of 
great doubt. The Republican party is divided be- 
tween those who desire to discard certain prom- 
inent men who have been more or less damaged 
by the Credit Mobilier scandal, and those who are 
determined that the good standing of these men 
in the party shall not be impugned. Mr. Blaine 
cannot act with one wing of the party with- 
out offending the other, and no middle course 


i Wh he wi do n th dilemm 


remains to be seen. The two Houses, once organ- 
ized, will have to confront several very grave is- 
sues, and first of all, that of a war with Spain. On 
this subject we hope for wise counsel from Presi- 
dent Grant, in which case Congress will probably 
be restrained from any precipitate or foolish ac- 
tion. The question of repealing the Salary Grab 
will no doubt be early presented, but that meas- 
ure may be catalogued among the ‘revolutions 
that never go backward.” The majority of the 
members, with the extra pay already in their pock- 
ets, are not likely to repeal the law which they 
have found so comfortable in the hard times. 
There may be a deal of talk, but the salaries will 
not be put back to the old figure—depend upon 
that. Questions of finance will no doubt receive 
early attention, but so numerous and conflicting 
are the schemes likely to be presented, that we 
shall not attempt to predict what will be done. 
We hope, however, that the attempts to further 
inflate our depreciated currency will be resisted, 
and that steps will be taken to ensure the return 
to specie payments at an early day. 








THANKSGIVING. 

ERHAPS our ‘‘pious and painfull” ancestors 
would have hesitated to establish an autum- 
nal Thanksgiving had they bethought themselves 
that they were borrowing the beautiful rite from 
Pagan and Jew. Luckily for us, their sensitive 
nostrils scented neither idolatry nor bondage to 
the ceremonial law in the observance. In the 
Puritan settlements, on the appointed Thursday, 
the sexton duly called for the minister, as was his 
Sunday custom, and decorously walked before 
him, cocked hat in hand, to the place of worship. 
The minister duly paced up the aisle in his black 
gown, black skull-cap, and black gloves, and laid his 
‘‘oecasional” sermon on the desk, estimating with 
swift eye the absentees, with Sunday readiness. 
The young men in the gallery ; the old men in the 
‘*pues ;” the maidens gathered in prim security 
under the matron’s wing; the cages full of babies 
too small to sit alone; the flock of boys on the 
pulpit-stairs held in a stony silence by the Gorgon 
gaze of four constables deputed to maintain so- 
briety among them ; all these listened dutifully, as 
on Sunday, to the hour-long prayer, and the two- 
hours-long preachment, and the indefinitely long 
concluding exercises. As on Sunday, they duti- 
fully waited in their places till the minister had 
passed out. Then, not as on Sunday, when the 
meager fare was cold pork and peas, that the day 
might not be desecrated by needless labor, they 
went swiftly home to the rare festivity of loaded 
tables and holiday leisure. And neither in service 
nor in feasting did thought of Indian rite, nor 
Eleusinian mysteries, nor Feast of the Tabernacles 

disturb the sober satisfaction of any one of them. 
To our mind, it seems to add to the grace of the 
custom that all the old peoples held a religious har- 
vest feast. Pagan as well as Christian could see, 
in the overwhelming bounty of the world, the love 
and beneficence of a power above the mortal. Pa- 
gan as well as Christian could struggle through the 
twilight of that earlier day. And if the Christian 
fail to behold the love of God not merely in pros- 


’perity but in all things that befall, blight as well 


as harvest, narrowness not less than plenty, and, 
with his repinings, reproaches Heaven, his piety is 
hardly more discerning than that of the ancients 
who sacrificed corn and wine to Ceres when the 
yield was great, and offered horrible propitiations 
to the offended gods when it was small. 

Nothing is easier, in fact, as this glimpse of 
natural religion shows, than to be grateful, or at 
least respectful, to the Supreme Power when all 
goes well with us. We all believe, after a fashion, 
that God has seed-time and harvest, sunrise and 
sunset, all the great occasions of life in His keep- 
ing. We all think it well to hold our annual 
Thanksgiving, and recognize this guardianship in 
a proper manner. But this year many and many 
a good man and good woman know that in their 
hearts they hold the day misnamed. The panic, 
and the consequent hard times, have borne heavily 
onthem. What they had is gone. What they are 
to have they know not. The shadow of need is 
over them. The shadow of war may be over the 
nation, with bitterer need lurking within it. If 
any day is to be observed, say these discouraged 
ones, let it be a fast-day. 

But in all the years of our national life we never 
so much needed a national Thanksgiving as now. 
During the war, when the hours were darkest then 
courage rose to the occasion. There was some- 
thing so grand in the sacrifices we made that we 





mourn them. The bitterest sorrow of 


could nO 


private loss was robbed of half its bitterness by 
the knowledge of publie gain. 

Now, there is no heroic atmosphere. Men have 
lost money, energy, hope, confidence, and nobody 
is the gainer. A dry-rot of character seems to have 
undermined the whole system of business, and the 
men who have made money perhaps best deserved 
to lose it. The general feeling is one of chagrin 
and distrust, and because it is, it is very likely to 
be justified in a reality of distress which as yet 
does not exist. This, therefore, is the very week 
wherein men ought to go and see each other in the 
heartiest and friendliest way. Brotherliness, faith 
in manly honor, the spirit of helpfulness, are, 
thank God, older than the Stock Exchange, and 
will, please God, survive it. They are the only 
flood-tide of fortune that is needed to float us 
through the straits of difficulty out to the broad 
sea of prosperity again. 

Thanksgiving is become the festival of friendli- 
ness. We receive the benediction in church to go 
away and diffuse it over as many hearts as we may 
find. Let us make it specially the celebration of 
general good faith this year. If we have lost our 
fortune, let us be thankful that the best of us, our 
manhood, yet remains, to be made more of than 
the money would have allowed. If we have yet 
our fortune to acquire, let us be thankful for the 
revelation of the last few weeks, which has shown 
us the poverty of money without honor. If old 
clothes and hard work and much denial be our 
part, nay, if we must do without the traditional 
Thanksgiving turkey, saying to one another, half- 
bitterly, that the alms-house will be our next re- 
move, let us at least be thankful that we do not 
belong, as Thoreau said, in the alms-house for 
souls. 

But, as soberer counsels are almost certain to 
avert war, a quicker spirit will surely elude finan- 
cialruin. Qhere is solid ground under our feet. 
It is simply because our own heads reel that we 
think an earthquake has shaken us. We-have the 
wonderful harvests for which we are to thank God 
to-morrow in solemn assemblage. We have the 
riches of the earth and sea and sky. We have 
nationality. Every day we gain in fraternity. 
We have households, and neighborhoods; and con- 
gregations, and commonwealths. We lack only 
that help from Heaven which comes to those who 
help themselves. 

And helping ourselves does not mean beg- 
ging of Government. It means an honest re- 
solve to pay our debts without increasing them. 
It means simple living. It means a generous 
eonfidence in one another. It means making an 
end of mercantile shams. It means getting rich 
only in clean ways. It means keeping a. cheerful 
spirit. ‘‘ Friend,” said the” guide to Mahomet, 
‘loose thy camel and commit him to God.” 
‘* Friend,” said Mahomet to the guide, ‘tie thy 
camel and commit him to God.” Our part is to 
remember our blessings and make this new Thanks- 
giving the gratefulest and cheerfulest that we 
have kept, the date of a new departure of hope 
and action. God’s part—He knows. 








A GREAT RELIGIOUS PICTULBE. 


HERE is now on exhibition in London a large 

painting by Gustave Doré, entitled! “Christ 
leaving the Pretorium”—the house of Pilate. 
The Saviour walks alone; Roman soldiers clear 
the way, while the Jewish mob rages: around. 
The soldiers are brutally indifferent. The faces 
of the mob are terrible to look upon, Every form 
of hate and fury is there in full expression: the 
bigot’s rage, the brute’s thirst for blood, the mad- 
ness of the spirit of evil brought face to face with 
the spirit of good. This scene of horror is repre- 
sented with all the power which one expects from 
Doré in depicting a scene from the Pit. The eye 
of the spectator rests on it in painful fascination, 
while he almost shrinks from looking upon the 
central person. What possible hope of any worthy 
representation, in this age and from such a hand, 
of that most sacred figure, the Saviour in his hour 
of suffering ? 

When one does look, the effect is so different 
not only from expectation, but from one’s previous 
conception of the subject, that the mind has to 
adjust itself to an entirely new standpoint. We 
habitually think of Christ in that hour as a suf~ 
ferer. The mind labors under the sense of his 
weight of sorrows. He is to us the Divine Victix, 
the Lamb slain for us, the supreme embodiment 
of suffering love. It is this conception tha’ the 
old religious pictures present. This is the charac- 
ter of that wonderful picture of Christ, the “‘ Ecce 
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Zove reveal themselves through transcendent an- 
‘guish. This is what we instinctively look for as 
we turn to this other picture of Christ,—a sacred 
victim of suffering, which is willingly borne, yet 
almost overwhelins. 

But from the face of that erect and white-robed 
figure there looks out a calm which is unspeak- 
able. The very peace of God dwells in it. Hell is 
raging around him, has silenced him, will slay 
him,—but he triumphs over hell. The light of 
heaven shines in his face. Yet there is sorrow 
there. The tender mouth droops. In the eyes is 
a divine sadness, a divine pity. There is in them 
no sense of the wounds from which the blood is 
trickling down, no consciousness of personal pain, 
-or shame, or trouble. They look far out beyond 
that raging mob. They look even beyond the 
Virgin Mother swooning, and the blessed disciple 
pressing toward his Master. The sorrow in that 
gaze is the sorrow of Divine love looking upon 
human sin and pain. It is sorrow that, because it 
is Divine, will save. 

The wonder of the face is its Divinity. There is 
‘in it that union of sympathy for human trouble, 
with peace whose depths no trouble can disturb, 
which runs all through Christ’s life, and which 
seems to reach its height in that last conversation 
with the disciples which John relates. According 
to our common thought, the light of Divine peace 
shines brightest from that upper room. When 
the sacred form is encompassed by the howling 
mob, scourged and spit upon and crucified, the 
peace is eclipsed in suffering. Looking on this 
picture—bhow the painter reached his thought, 
who can tell ?—we rise to a higher view. We feel 
‘that, though there was the hour in Gethsemane, 
though once from the cross went up a cry almost 
-of despair—yet that, on the whole, the Saviour went 
through that last scene, not bowed down, but 
victorious, in the strength and peace of God. We 
‘feel from what a celestial height came his last utter- 
ances; the majestic words in which he declared 
himself to Pilate a king not of this world ; the self- 
forgetful ‘‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for 
me, but for yourselves and for your children”; the 
tender bequeathal to John and Mary of the earth- 
ly relationship which he was leaving ; those divin- 
est words, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do”; the calmly certain promise, 
**This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise” ; 
the unutterable fullness of the final ‘‘ It is fin- 
ished.” 

Not a victim, but a Divine conqueror! A suf- 
ferer, but, in the midst of suffering, exalted above 
it in the peace and power and love of God! With 
a new sense of profoundest adoration, we say, 

“Truly, this was the Son of God.” 





ABD-EL-KADIR. 


HE news of the death of Abd-E]-Kadir is now 

passing the rounds of the journals. The 

career of this man was such as to be worthy of 
some special notice. 

Upon the accession of Louis Philippe to the 
throne of France, he felt the importance of doing 
everything in his power to consolidate the French 
possessions in Algiers. Still he was engaged in an 
almost constant and deadly warfare with the in- 
terior tribes of the country. Abd-El-Kadir, a war- 
rior of much renown, was the brave and very able 
leader of these bands of his countrymen. 

At last this chief was so surrounded by the 
French forces, and reduced to such straits, that 
he was compelled to surrender to Generals Lamor- 
iciere and Cavaignac. This surrender was, how- 
ever, made under the distinctly declared stipula- 
tion, that he should be conveyed to Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria, or St. Jean d’Acre, and there set 
at liberty. 

These terms were ratified by the son of Louis 
Philippe, the Duke d’Aumale, who was then gov- 
ernor of the conquered province. For fifteen years 
Abd-El-Kadir had prosecuted an unrelenting war- 
fare against the French. His captors feared to set 
him at liberty, knowing that he might immediately 
return to Algiers, and rouse the tribes to a new 
revolt. With dishonor, which no language can 
too severely denounce, they took the proud chief, 
with his wives, children and servants, to Toulon, 
and then imprisoned him in a strong castle in the 
interior of France. This was in 1847. 

Soon after this the throne of Louis Philippe was 


‘demolished. The tumultuous Republic succeeded, 


followed by the Dictatorship of Cavaignac, which 
gave place to the renewed Republic under Louis 
Napoleon. On the 16th of October, 1852, the Prince 
President visited the illustrious captive in the 
‘Chateau d’Amboise, and thus addressed him : 





‘‘4bd-El-Kadir, I come to announce to you that 
you are set at liberty. You will be conducted to 
Bursa, in the estates of the Sultan, as soon as the 
necessary preparations can be made. You will re- 
ceive there, from the French Government, the 
treatment worthy of your ancient rank. 

‘*For a long time, you are aware, your captivity 
has caused me sincere regret ; for it has incessantly 
reminded me that the government which preceded 
me had not kept its engagements with an unfortu- 
nate enemy. Nothing, in my eyes, is more humil- 
iating to the government of a great nation than 
to be so unmindful of its strength as to fail to keep 
its promise. Generosity is always the best coun- 
sellor; and I am convinced that your sojourn in 
Turkey will not be injurious to the tranquility of 
our African possessions. 

“Your religion, as ours, teaches us that we 
should submit to the decrees of Providence. Now, 
if France is mistress of Algiers, it is because God 
has wished it. The nation will never renounce that 
conquest. You have been the enemy of France. 
But I do not the less recognize your courage, your 
character and your resignation under misfortune. 
For this reason I consider it an honor to termi- 
nate your captivity, having full confidence in 
your parole.” 

The chieftan returned to his native land, the 
firm friend of the President. France had never 
occasion to regret this act of justice. 





TWEED CONVICTED AND SENTENCED. 
NHE conviction of the master of the Tammany 
Ring, William M. Tweed, and the sentence 
of Judge Davis, consigning him to prison for twelve 
years, and imposing fines amounting to $12,300.18, is 
among the surprises of the last week. Nearly 
everybody looked either for an acquittal or a dis- 
agreement of the jury. That he was actually 
found guilty and sentenced to punishment for his 
crimes may be accepted as an indication that the 
jurisprudence of New York is to be hereafter some- 
thing better than a mockery and a sham. The 
scene in the court-room, when the great culprit 
was commanded to stand up to receive sentence, 
was one of great moral as well as dramatic interest. 
His counsel, after exhausiing every device of legal 
ingenuity and every trick of brazen effrontery, in 
behalf of their client, stood baffled and helpless 
before an incorruptible judge. The words ad- 
dressed to the prisoner by Judge Davis, before 
passing sentence, are so wholesome and impressive, 
and so grand a vindication of the majesty of the 
law and of the honor of the State, that we put 
them on record. 


** William M. Tweed, you stand convicted, by the verdict of an 
intelligent and honest jury, of a large number of the crimes 
charged against you in this indictment. That verdict, in the 
opinion of the Court, could not have been otherwise rendered 
without a violation of the oaths which the jury had taken, and 
an utter disregard of the obligations under which they rested to 
speak the truth, and the truth only, by their verdict. The proof, 
when laid before the jury at the close of the case, was simply a 
mathematical demonstration of your guilt. Holding high public 
office; honored and respected by a large class of the commu- 
nity in which you lived, and, I have no doubt, beloved by your 
associates, you, with most important trusts devolved upon you, 
and with every opportunity, by a faithful discharge of your duty, 
to win the honor and respect of the whole community, saw fit to 
abuse and pervert the powers with which you were clothed, in a 
manner more infamous and more outrageous than was ever shown 
in any instance of like character which the history of the civilized 
world discloses, Instead of protecting the public you plundered 
it. Instead of standing guard where the law placed you, over 
the treasury of your county, you threw it open—not merely to 
your own rapacity, but to the avarice of your associates, under 
circumstances which make it transparent that there was a con- 
certed conspiracy to plunder the treasury of this county in order 
to enrich yourself and your associates in crime. The evidence 
on that subject can leave no moral doubt of your guilt. Com- 
mencing with the organization of the Board of Audit, by the 
resolution of the 5th of May, we find that your career of plunder 
began on the very next day. And from that time forward, con- 
secutively, day by day, until the whole 190 accounts had been 
audited, certified warrants issued, and the money paid, the evi- 
dence is conclusive that every step of the proceedings was taken 
to carry out a concerted plan to enrich yourself and those asso- 
ciated with you. If there were no other circumstance in the 
case to prove that, it would, in my judgment, be conclusively 
established by the fact that on each of these several claims, as 
they were passed upon and ultimately paid, your share of the 
plunder was equal, fixed, prescribed, evidently at twenty-four 
per cent., and the shares of your associates seem to have been 
measured by a similar standard. It is impossible to believe that 
on the distribution in the 190 cases where the money was re- 
ceived on these warrants, twenty-four per cent. should always 
have been allowed to you unless it was understood in advance, 
by arrangement, that that sum should be your proportion of the 
moneys of which the county was to be plundered. 

““When we see in operation the machinery of an inventive 
genius and observe that at each revolution a fixed quantity of 
some manufactured article is turned out, we argue from that 
result that it is the work of a mind in which thought and reflec- 
tion have developed themselves in that particular form. 

“‘ And when we see the machinery through which you operated 
producing a similar result, always alike in form, it is impossible 
not to see that behind its operations lay a concerted conspiracy 
by which you, in common with the others who shared the plunder, 
were able to reap the fruits of grave and awful crimes, 





“It is in vain to suggest that your trial and conviction have 
been the result of any partisan feeling, or that the effort to bring 
you to justice has been a struggle—as one person summoned as @ 
juror said—between ‘the ins’ and ‘the outs.’ 

“No, the whole contest has been a struggle between honesty 
and fraud, between virtue and crime. While it is true that ono 
great and powerful leading paper in this city, belonging to a par- 
ticular party, was the first to drag to light and hold up to the 
public eye these infamous frauds, yet it is equally true that 
prominent and honorable men of all parties united to investigate 
and develop their true character. Mr. O’Conor, who holds the 
foremost rank in his profession and stands without a stain on a 
character as pure and noble as any in this city, immediately, 
from his semi-retirement, came to aid in the rescue of his native 
city from the grasp of corruption. Mr. Tilden, who stood as a 
leading man at the head of the great Democratic party of this 
State, devoted weeks and months of toil in ferreting out these 
crimes, and in ascertaining through the bank accounts the true 
character of what had been done, until he was able to lay before 
us on this trial, in absolute crystalline simplicity, the truth so 
clear and plain that no man could fail to read it. I need not 
allude to other prominent men of your own party who have taken 
active parts in the proceedings that have ultimately led to your 
conviction. It would be wrong, it would be unjust to entertain 
for one moment the idea that your conviction has been the result 
of persecution at the hands of any person or any party. It has 
been the result of the ascertainment of the truth and of the pro- 
duction of evidence so clear and plain that never in my experi- 
ence or in my reading have I seen a case where the proof was so 
utterly overwhelming, or where it was so impossible for the jury 
to fail to see the truth. Through the whole of this trial until 
your conviction you have remained as calm and serene as if you 
relied upon innocence for an acquittal, while it was overwhelm- 
ingly apparent that your serenity was only audacity—an auda- 
cious confidence in the omnipotence of corruption rather than 
reliance upon integrity and innocence, It is the duty of the 
Court to pronounce upon you a sentence that may be in some 
degree adequate to your crimes.” 

Of course there will be desperate and persistent 
efforts on the part of Tweed’s counsel to find some 
flaw in the action of the Judge ; but we trust the 
sentence will hold and be faithfully and rigidly ex- 
ecuted. It would be a great public calamity, and 
a doubly mortifying reproach to Republican Gov- 
ernment, if such a criminal, through any techni- 
cality of the law, or any mistake on the part of 
the court, should, after all, escape the punishment 
he deserves, and whichis so imperiously demanded 
by every consideration of justice and the public 
welfare. 

Judge Davis, by his courage, firmness, and dig- 
nity in the trial of the case, has earned the grati- 
tude of honest men of all parties. As administered 
by such a magistrate, the law is indeed ‘‘a terror 
to evil-doers and a praise to them that do well.” 
Let us hope that the dark night of political corrup- 
tion which has so long enshrouded the country is 
passing away, and that a brighter day has dawned 
—a day to be distinguished by the honesty and 
integrity of men in public station, and by a higher 
standard of virtue among the people, 





OCCASIONAL NOTES 


—Mrs. C. H. Dall, reviewing Dr. E. H. Clarke's 
work, Sex in Education, cites the following facts re- 
specting Vassar College upon the authority of the 
resident physician, Miss Avery: 

“ At the beginning of every collegiate year the students are 
carefully instructed regarding the periodic precautions neces- 
sary to their health. They are positively forbidden to take 
gymnastics at all during the first two days of their period; 
and if there is the slightest diseased tendency are told to 
forego those exercises entirely. They are forbidden to ride 
on horseback, and are strongly advised not to dance, nor to 
run up and down stairs, nor to do anything else which will 
give successive, even though gentle, shocks to the trunk. 
They are encouraged to go out of doors for quiet walks and 
drives, and to do whatever they can to steady irritable nerves 
or unnatural excitement. That a student should faint again 
and again in the gymnasium, and still be allowed to continue 
her exercises there, is a statement that would not be made by 
any one familiar with the personal care given at Vassar Col- 
lege, not merely by the resident physician, but by the teach- 
ers acting as a body. Itisastatement that will be believed 
by no one in the least familiar with the college methods. The 
average age of the graduates is twenty-one and one-half. 
The present freshman class numbers seventy-nine. These 
girls begin the work of the year at the following ages: eleven 
between twenty and twenty-three; fourteen between nine- 
teen and twenty; twenty-three between eighteen and nine- 
teen; twenty-four between seventeen and eighteen; six be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen; one between fifteen and six- 
teen. This is a fair average class, except that it is singular 
in the last item. That is almost the only instance in the his- 
tory of the college, of a student entering as a freshman under 
sixteen.” 


—Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., and her son, 
J. M. Tracy, an artist well known in San Francisco, 
where he has spent some years, sailed for France last 
week. Mr. Tracy, a former pupil of Ivan, goes to per- 
fect himself in portraiture, and Mrs. Cutler to visit 
hospitals, attend medical lectures, and study the va- 
rious phases of society developing under the new 
régime in France, especially the religious and social 
aspects of the country. 

—Mrs. H. M. Barnard, of Washington, D.C., one 
of the Commissioners appointed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to obtain information respecting the 
treatment of immigrants on shipboard, the quantity 
and quality of the food furnished them, their sleeping 
accommodations, etc., spent fourteen days in the 
steerage of an immigrant steamer, gathering in 
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that way information that will be of great value to 
Congress in shaping the legislation required for the 
protection of poor immigrants, especially of women 
and children, on their way to this country. The pri- 
vations she endure’ were much like the “horrors 
of the middle passage ”’ in the day: of the slave-trade, 
and cannot fail to exite universal indignation. 


—The Christian Cynosure, an anti-Masonie paper 
published in Chicag«, informs the world that ‘‘a side- 
meeting was held ducing the meeting of the Alliance 
in the office of the Cc}stian Union (Beecher’s paper), 
whose purpose is to ais lish all sects and denominations. 
They declared their : yim’ to be ‘To prepare the way 
for the happy Scrip“‘ral union in one church of all 
Christians living in Peano city orcommunity.’’”’ We 
should certainly be’. glad if Christians of different 
denominations—in pees where they are only strong 
enough to maintain @4e vigorous and efficient church 
—would agree to worship together, and thus present 
a strong and united front to the world; but no such 
meeting as the Cynogire describes was ever held in 
this office. 


—No less than ten counties in Iowa, at the re- 
‘cent election, chose women for school superintend- 
ents. Men are slowly but surely learning that women 
have capacity for various public duties; and one of 
these days they will be as willing to have them vote as 
they are now, in some cases, that they shall be voted 
for. 








THE ART OF LOVING. 


OME one has said that the hard thing which 
Christ’s religion asks of us is “‘ to love people 
whom we do not like.” It seems almost impos- 
sible. To be kind in act, even to our enemies,— 
that is difficult, but we see how to do it if we will 
only try hard enough. But how can we love what 
is to us unlovely? How can our hearts go out 
‘warmly toward people whose characters repel us, 
who are coarse, mean, false, selfish ? 

Yet Christ’s words and example tell us, and our 
hearts assent to it, that it is divine to love the un- 
worthy. But, how todo it? Real affection does 
not answer to the call of will. One can no more 
make himself fond of another by a simple effort 
of will than make himself seven feet tall. No: 
this highest grace comes only by studying a long 
while in God's school. He has fixed certain ways 
in the nature of things which we must find out 
and follow, resting all the while in loving depend- 
ence on his help. 

We can always be kind in act to those about us, 
whether or not we feel warmly toward them. 
That in itself is a great matter. And kind action 
tends directly to rouse kind feeling in the doer. 
One can hardly act like a friend to another with- 
out beginning to feel like a friend. When you 
make your neighbor's interest yours, you in some 
degree make him yours, and what you own you 
will care for! Set out a tree, and carefully tend 
it; with your own hands dig about the roots, and 
mulch it, and prune away the superfluous suckers, 
and at last bring to perfection its earliest fruit— 
you will care more for that tree than for your 
neighbor's whole orchard. It is yow7's, and, what is 
more, made yours by your own labor. So, of a 
business that a man has built up from the founda- 
tion by his own effort and skill and capital; it is 
more to him than dollars and cents, it is his very 
own, almost a part of his life. Now, there is here 
and there a man who has taken large ownership 
in other men. He has invested in this sick neigh- 
bor half a dozen friendly calls; he has six shares 
of stock there! To that poor woman have gone 
sundry loads of wood, and small loans without in- 
terest, or perhaps without repayment: quite a 
little property there! ‘That clerk of his went 
wrong, and took money, and seemed bound for 
ruin ; and he forgave and stood by him, and helped 
him back to honest manhood; why, he owns that 
clerk more completely than if he had bought him 
in the market! So in one place and another he 
has a great estate, the title-deeds written on hu- 
man hearts. Do you suppose he feels coldly to- 
ward these possessions of his? Be kind to men, 
do for them as if you loved them, and you will 
love them. 
| Then, again, our aversions and dislikes come 
very largely from not recognizing the real good in 
fpeople. We are strangely perverse about this. 
If we sit down at an abundant table, we choose 
the dishes we like, and let the rest alone. In look- 
ing at a landscape, we disregard what is ugly or 
commonplace, and fix our eyes on what is beauti- 
ful. But when it comes to our fellow-men, we are, 
generally, at least as ready to look at their faults 
as at their merits. Now, it is right to make a just 
estimate of character ; charity does not require us 
to blind ourselves. But, having once formed our 
eone-usions about a person, why should we let our 
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thoughts dwell on the worst part of him? It is 
worse than foolish. The joy of life, the good of 
life, lies in dwelling on what is beautiful, noble, 
excellent. This is the lover’s happiness, that his 
sight is wholly fixed on the highest qualities of the 
woman he loves. It is the sweet method of the 
true husband, wife, mother, not to be blind to the 
faults of pai'tner or child, but to rest the heart's 
gaze on whatever is best in them. If we would 
carry into the outer world the habit we practice 
when at our best toward our own dearest ones, of 
dwelling on the bright side of character, we should 
see with different eyes ; we should detect fragrance 
and beauty in souls that to an unloving gaze are 
utterly dry and arid. 

But, if at last our charity cannot discover any 
redeeming traits? If a person seems to us radi- 
cally worthless,—a mere gnarly mass of crabbed 
selfishness, or a quicksand of deceit wherein is no 
footing ; if no esteem or respect be possible, how 
shall we keep ourselves from simple scorn? Ah, 
for such unhappy ones as that, what pity, what 
infinite pity, should one feel! That there should 
be in the soul no generous impulse, no sweet, re- 
freshing waters of sympathy, no manly stead- 
fastness—what sight should move to tears like 
that! Let devils scorn, but let men who call God 
‘our Father” and for whom Christ died, let 
them, looking on their lost brethren, be moved 
to sorrow in whose depths no drop of bitter- 
ness can find room. Such pity is the doorway 
of love. In compassion we must find the an- 
tidote of scorn. When any man repels us by his 
selfishness, or his animalhood, or his falsity, we 
have only rightly to imagine how wretched is that 
one’s own state, and we shall be too sorry not to 
be tender toward him. 

To do good to men, as God sends his rain and 
sunshine alike upon the just and the unjust; to 
look for what is good in them, as He draws us 
by our nobler selves and blots out our trans- 
gressions ; to pity what is bad, as, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us—these are the ways 
by which we may grow to love one another as He 
loves us. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. The Bible teaches that there are two kingdoms in 
the world, the one righteous, and the other sinful. By 
what process do people change relationship? Is it the 
work of a moment or does it require time ? 

In the moment that a man sets himself with his 
whole heart to forsake his sins, and to follow the com- 
mandments of God he ceases to be a subject of sin. 


2. Whittier’s lines: 
“He comes not like a king to reign, 
The world’s long hope is dim, 
The weary centuries watch in vain 
The clouds of heaven for him,”’ 
suggest the query: Do not most Protestant sects fall 
into exactly the same error the Jews did in supposing 
that Christ will come “like a king to reign ?” 
We doubt not there is altogether too much literal- 
ness in the reading of prophecy and promises about 
the coming of Christ. 


3. What is the best remedy for an echo in a church or 
hall? 

It is hard to remedy a defect of this kind after the 
building is completed. We have heard that curtains 
hung upon the echoing wall are effective. Any change 
in the surface of the wall which will serve to break 
aud distribute the sound-vibrations will destroy the 
echo. But such changes are quite difficult to make 
without producing deformity. 

4. At the recent meeting of the Women’s Board of 
Missions we are told that, although it was of deep in- 
terest, ‘‘no gentlemen were present either as speakers or 
hearers.”” Why should women exclude men from so 
profitable a service, when women are freely admitted 
to services conducted by men? 

We know of no good reason for the exclusion of men on 
the occasion named, unless 1t was intended as a retalia- 
tion for the exclusion of women from so many societies, 
boards, and what-not by the men. 


5. Is it certain that there is not a deodorizing of a 
rubber dental plate by the saliva that makes it injuri- 
ous to the mouth and throat, and especially for a pub- 
lic speaker ? 

We do not know what connection the deodorizing of 
the plate could have with the affections of the throat. 
Public speakers who have worn such plates for many 
years assure us that they have suffered no inconven- 
ience. We have always regarded the outcry against 
the rubber plate as coming from a prejudice of the old 
dentists against a plate so easily and cheaply made, 
even by novices. 

6. In view of what you say about lax notions of 
thtevery, how should a family be treated, the head of 
which has speculated with the funds of his employers 
and lost, and whose bondsmen have been obliged to re- 
place the abstracted money ? 


Uf the wife and children bave committed no offense, 
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why should they be punished? To proscribe them 
would be cruel Pharisaism. But the man himself 
should not go entirely unwhipped of public sentiment, 
and doubtless in this case as in thousands beside, the 
innocent must incidentally suffer with the guilty. If 
a wife’s extravagance has impelled a husband to dis- 
honesty she is not quite innocent. 


7. Is it not very improper to carry food into one's 
mouth with a knife? 

It is a capital offence in the good society of to-day to 
use the knife for that purpose. But the rule is entire- 
ly conventional. Time was when forks of two tines 
were used, and children were taught to eat with their 
knives, presenting the back of the knife to the mouth. 
This may teach us charity for old people who still ob- 
serve the “ good manners” of their youth. 


8 Is it true, as stated, that Chief Justice Chase was 
so poor that he had to ride in his friends’ carriages ? 

We should hardly think that a man with the salary 
of the Chief Justice would be absolutely unable to keep 
a carriage, but we had it from the lips of the Chief- 
Justice himself, only a short time before his death, 
that, though his children had a comfortable provision 
he had very little. 


9. A correspondent is informed that autumn leaves 
should be pressed two or three days before being vur- 
nished with white wax. 


10. Why is the air 80 smoky in Indian summer? 


The warmth of the weather in Indian summer has 
been attributed to the heat emitted by decaying leaves. 
We do not know whether leaves undergoing rapid de- 
cay, a sort of slow combustion, may or may not be sup- 
posed to produce smokiness also. 

11. What is your opinion of Health Lifts? 

That they are very serviceable for sedentary men 
who have little opportunity to stretch their muscles. 
But they should be used with caution. And we should 
prefer, where it can be had, exercise that interests and 
pleases the mind while it employs the body, to every 
form of mere gymnastics. 

12. “Student” is informed that a recent edition of 
Boyer’s French Dictionary, octavo, is probably the 
best for a young man who has “a slight smattering of 
the language.”’ If he has scholarly tastes, and if he is 
able to buy it, Fleming & Tibbins’ great two volume 
quarto is the completest and best in the world. It will 
cost him twenty-eight dollars. But the other will 
answer his purpose. 


13. In answer to query No. 4, in our issue of Oct. 27, 
we have received information that there is a training- 
school for nurses in the State Hospital at New Haven, 
under the supervision of some of the medical staff of 
Yale College, and the ladies of their families. Address 
Mrs. Francis Bacon, 32 High Street, New Haven, Ct. 


14. In answer to query about the makers of sporting 
boats we reply that A. M. Ingersoll, 159 South Street, 
New York, and Parker Winsor, 13 Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, are considered two of the best builders of fancy 
boats. 


15. When will the second volume of Mr. Beecher’s 
Life of Christ appear? 

We cannot give a definite answer, but Mr. Beecher is 
at work upon the book. A large portion of it is al- 
ready in type, but it will be some months before the 
concluding volume will appear. 


16. Have good, honest, successful business men and 
church members any right to show mercy to miserable, 
unsuccessful, poor sinners, who have no business tact, 
and who get tic douloureux, and make fault-finding 
husbands ? 

A man who is unsuccessful, lacking in tact, a sinner, 
afflicted with tic douloureuz and a bad temper, has at 
least five claims on the generosity of those who are 
better off. 

17. Are we required to forgive those who trespass 
against us unless they repent ? 

A certain sort of formal forgiveness and restoration 
of kindly relations is not very possible, perhaps, unless 
your enemy repents, but a forgiving spirit runneth be- 
fore, and rejoices to anticipate, repentance. In the 
sense of not harboring resentment we are always to 
forgive. 


18. Do you think it unwise for a woman to marry a 
man several years younger than herself if both are ex- 
perienced, and each has been married before? 

That depends on what the man is, and what the 
woman is. If the man is mean he may some day take 
advantage of conventional ideas on the subject, to 
make his wife feel that he condescended in wedding 
one who is his senior. If the woman is suspicious, she 
may imagine every sort of slight from a husband 
younger than herself. On the other hand, some of the 
happiest marriages have been between people thus 
mated. But there should be no concealment of age 
before marriage. 


19. A correspondent inquires about the “ Brooklyn 
Home for Working Women ?” 

It is a noble institution, and very successful. It is 
not a charity, but a Home where teachers, artists, 
writers, and all respectable women can hire good 
rooms and board, for a reasonable price. It is on the 
7 of Willoughby and Bridge streets, Brooklya, 
N. . 
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The Sunday-School. 


After bringing a school up to a fair standard of ex- 
cellence in its singing, the next thing is to select the choicest 
hymns and tunes, leaving out those which might have been 
easy to begin with but have something of the clap-trap 
about them. A proper selection of hymns is as necessary as 
the selection of good books for a library. Rollicking tunes 
probably catch the ear at first, but the children should quickly 
be carried along to something higher in this line, especially 
as the better class of tunes are generally accompanied by 
more meaning words. 











If an old colored woman in Brooklyn has the ambi- 
tion to learn her letters by attending evening school in her 
seventieth year, with the one object of being able to read the 
Bible through before she dies, it may be better understood 
that the efforts to spread the Sunday-school system among 
the freedmen are fully appreciated by them. While endeay- 
oring to improve our own schools, making them more effect- 
ive and increasing their membership, we cannot forget to 
encourage, by word and means, all the worthy enterprises 
looking to the welfare of the colored people of the South. 
For along time they must have the Sabbath-school as their 
only religious institution in many places. 


Whoever possesses the happy faculty of addressing 
children with effect ought to reveal the secret of his success 
to many others, for itis a rare gift. The speaker who can 
make children stand in the pews, with mouths wide open, lis- 
tening eagerly to what he is saying, is a truer orator than he 
who can keep an audience enchained; for the little ones are 
never captivated by flights of rhetoric, but show their appre- 
ciation only for the truth that is spoken. It is these chil- 
dren's speakers which the schools ought to see and hear more 
of, and which the church should furnish in larger numbers. 





Mr. Hartley’s impressions of us are quite flattering, 
as we find in his address before the London Sunday-school 
Union on his return to England. He liked our schools, our 
methods of conducting them ; he found the rooms far more 
comfortably fitted up than in the English schools; and he was 
particularly gratified to see that the children of all classes 
came together on a common footing. It is pleasant to be re- 
membered in this way, and if the inner life of this Sunday in- 
stitution among us can be maintained as active and real as 
it is attractive in its outward show, we shall deserve all that 
Mr. Hartley says. 


For infant classes we are inclined to believe that 
blackboard lessons are about as good as any that can be sug- 
gested. The little wandering eyes will fix upon a neatly 
written word or sentence when otherwise they would be peer- 
ing into every corner of the room. But whatever is written 
on the blackboard, unlessit is inexpresasiorn simple and, more- 
over, skillfully done, might become more a source of con- 
fusion and merriment. 


Could teachers but hear all that scholars say at home 
about them, the lessons, superintendent, and the general con- 
duct of their classes, they would give a little more heed to 
the manner in which they teach, and show some enthusiasm 
in their efforts. The youthful mind is not dull of comprehen- 
sion, although it often appears to be utterly unobserving. No 
teacher who enters upon his work with faith and spirit can 
fail to keep his scholars with him and to interest them. 


If the Sabbath-school scholar knows that his church 
is taking an interest in his lessons and progress, it is quite 
evident that it will help to increase his own interest. This 
point ought not to be forgotten by congregations, and is a 
strong argumentin favor of devoting one of the Sunday serv- 
ices to Bible exposition. It is gratifying to find some churches 
already taking this course. The service may not be a regular 
one at first, but for the sake of the Sunday-school, and the 
church also, it could be attempted occasionally with profit. 
As an instance: the Clinton Avenue Church in Brooklyn, Dr. 
Buddington’s, review the International Lessons in the after- 
noon under the exposition of their pastor, and the very good 
attendance of the people indicates the interest taken in the 
subject. Whether this is a stated exercise or not, it serves an 
excellent purpose, and can hardly fail to excite a renewed 
devotion for the school on the part of both parents and 
scholars. 


Considering the time and labor the young expend 
upon their lessons at the day-school, in digging out the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic, geography, &c., and the very little time 
and labor spent on Sabbath-school lessons, we would infer 
that the Bible was one of those “ extra’’ studies to be taken 
up only when all the others were mastered. 


The picture of sample teachers, given by an ex- 
superintendent, in a Baptist paper, is quite true to life, and 
many will recognize, in almost every school, the young lady 
with a class of bright-eyed little girls around her as one of 
them. Her chief characteristic is an ardent wish to be useful. 
“As far as I can judge,” says the writer, “she endeavors to 
prepare herself to teach to the best of her ability. She seems to 
hold the attention of her class to what she hastosay. Yet her 
knowledge, even of the Bible, is very limited, and I often fear 
that her illustrations are not such as the class ought to have. 
But the evident sympathy between teacher and scholars, and 
the earnestness and sincerity of her efforts, so pleasantly con- 
trast with what I see in some other and more highly endowed 
teachers, that I hesitate to interfere with her simple, unpre- 
tending labor. Perhaps, after all, the influence on which Dr. 
Holland so strongly insists, as the element of chief value in 
Sunday-school work, may be working there with a power 
from which the happiest results may ultimately follow. 





A thoroughly organized school ought to have a plan 
-of noting the arrival of strangers in its neighborhood, and of 
promptly welcoming their children to it. To secure scholars, 
canvassing from house to house sometimes proves a success ; 
but the system of offering prizes as an inducement is essen- 
tially a bad one. Every one will agree with that writer in the 
Sunday-school World, who advises every school to make itself 
‘inherently worth something; and then if scholars don’t stay 
or are not forthcoming, it is not its fault. A home-like, ear- 
‘mest, active school is its own attraction. 


WHAT THE WIND-ELVES HEARD 
AND SAW. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


The West Wind: 
HE saddest sound that I ever heard 
Was the wailing plaint of a mother-bird 
For the one wee nestling that cheered her nest, 
Dead, with a thorn in its pretty breast. 


The South Wind: 
I have known a sight that was sadder still; 
There’s a grave up yonder, upon the hill, 
And a mother weeps at her poor boy’s name, 
For his ruined soul, and his guilt and shame. 


The West Wind: 
The sweetest sight that I ever knew 
Was the kiss of two lovers whose love was true, 
As they pledged themselves, come weal or woe, 
One path in life they would henceforth know. 


The South Wind: 
Once, when a weary old man died, 
I saw Heaven's gates swung open wide, 
And his wife, who an angel long had been, 
Stretched welcoming hands and cried, “‘Dear, come in!”’ 
And the look on her face!—I was dumb with awe,— 
A sight that was grander I never saw. 


The West Wind: 
Last night, when the stars were out in the blue, 
Like a dead white lily kissed by dew, 
I saw a baby of two short years 
Wet with its mourning mother’s tears. 


The South Wind: 
I saw a mother go in one day 
Through the gates of Heaven, and heard her say 
“Is my baby here?” And they put in her arms 
A wee child, sweet with a baby’s charms; 
And she cried as she kissed it, her face aglow, 
“T have found my babe! This is Heaven, I know !” 





HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION, 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


NO. 21. 
ORIGEN AND THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA. 

\ E have considered the development of the 

doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked by 
Irenzus, of the school of John iu Asia Minor, and also 
by Justin Martyr and Arnolius. We now come to the 
schools in which the doctrine of the final restoration 
of all men to holiness was taught, or favored. 

SCHOOL, WHAT ? 

The word school is used in two senses. One, more 
general, to denote those who adopt the opinions of a 
given teacher, though not collected in one place where 
buildings are erected and teachers employed for pur- 
poses of instruction. The other is applied more strict- 
ly to denote institutions at which scholars are gathered, 
and teachers, libraries, and buildings are provided for 
their instruction. 

Of the former kind were the schools of Asia Minor, 
and of Northern Africa. Of the latter were theschools 
of Alexandria, Caesarea, Autioch and Edessa. Of 
these that of Alexandria and that of Caesarea were 
properly schools truly Origenistic, that at Antioch, and 
that at Edessa were schools under the influence of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

ERROR OF HISTORIANS. 

As Theodore agreed with Origen in teaching the doc- 
trine of final restoration, he has, by some historians, 
been spoken of as of the school of Origen. Hagenbach 
($142, note 6) speaks of Diodore of Tarsus, and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, as adopting the milder notions of Ori- 
gen, concerning a final restoration. This may have 
led Prof. Shedd, who follows Hagenbach as to his au- 
thorities, to consider them as of the school of Origen. 

But as the principles of interpretation adopted by 
Theodore, as well as his anthropology, were opposed 
to those of Origen, the result in which they agreed was 
reached in ways so different that it is not proper to 
call Theodore a scholar of Origen. Moreover, the his- 
tory of the opinions of Origen, and their final con- 
demnation under Justinian is entirely separate from 
the history of the opinions of Theodore, and their con- 
demnation under the same emperor. In addition to 
this the extension of the influence of Theodore among 
the Nestorian churches was peculiar to him, and was 
not at all shared by Origen. 


ORIGEN AND THEQDORE CONTRASTED. 

We will, therefore, before continuing the history of 
the opinions of Origen, and then of Theodore, give a 
summary statement of their points of difference, and 
as Theodore, though a voluminous writer in his day, is 
little known by us, since his condemnation led to the 
destruction of the greater part of his works, we shall 
be more full in the presentation of his opinions. A 
great ignorance of them seems to be manifested even 
by some intelligent historians. 

Theodore rejected almost entirely the spiritual, alle- 
gorical, and mystical interpretation of Origen, and in 
common with the Antiochian school adopted the prin- 
ciples of historical and grammatical iuterpretation. 

ORIGEN ON FREE WILL AND PRE-EXISTENCE. 
The system of Origen also was based on free-will 





t carried to its utmost extent, and pever lost, so that re- 





formation in sinners would be always possible. He 
also held to the pre-existence of men, and that the orig- 
inal sinfuiness Of man in this world was the result of 
his fall and transgressions in a previous state of being. 
This fall, however, they had the power to avoid, and 
and multitudes did avoid it. The hope of their final 
restoration lies in the fact that they have this inde- 
structible power of free agency, and that God is able, 
in the course of ages of suffering, to induce them final- 
ly to use it aright, and to return to him, in love and 
obedience. . 
OPPOSITE VIEW OF THEODORE. 

The fundamental principles of Theodore differed en- 
tirely from these. He did not hold to pre-existence, 
or to any such extreme power of free agency as Origen 
taught. He held, on the other hand, that sin is an 
unavoidable part of the development and education of 
man. That some carry it to a greater extent than 
others, but that God will finally overrule it for their 
final establishment in good. 

DR. BUSHNELL ANTICIPATED. 

His principles of development and establishment in 
stable virtue through an experience of sinning in some 
points anticipate those of Dr. Bushnell, except that the 
latter does not push them to the result of universal res- 
toration. Neander thus states his fundamental prin- 
ciples: ‘‘ Human nature, nay the nature of all created 
spirits, is, according to this] system, so constituted from 
the beginning that it could no otherwise than by a re- 
demption attain to its final destination. Of course sin 
is unavoidable.”’ This resembles Dr. Bushnell’s idea 
of the necessity of turning the corner of a fall and re- 
demption. But Dr. B. would not agree with all the 
statements of Theodore, some of which we give, from 
the records of the fifth ecumenical council, in which he 
was condemned. 

TWO STATES. 

He says, “It pleased God to divide his creatures into 
two states. One is the present, in which he has made 
all things mutable; the other is to occur when he shall 
renew all things and render them immutable. Of this 
final state he has showed us the beginning, in the dis- 
pensation of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom in his human 
nature he raised from the dead, and rendered immor- 
tal in body and immutable in mind, by which he de- 
monstrated that the same result shall be effected Iv 
ALL HIS CREATURES.”’ To illustrate the extent of his 
last remark he proceeds to say that millions of angels 
and spirits will be established with men in immuta- 
bility. 

This immutability is to be the result of a final and 
full communion with God, in order thus to be pervad- 
ed by a principle of divine life. Any created beings, 
left to themselves, would be sure to sin and to need re- 
demption. 

REASON OF THE FIRST STATE. 

The reason why God left his creatures to themselves, 
in the first mutable and sinful state, was that they 
could in no other way than by an experiment of evil 
learn the worth of the opposite blessings. In B. 5, De 
Creatura, he says, “‘God knew that men would sin in 
all ways, but permitted this result to come to pass, 
knowing thut it would ultimately be for their advan- 
tage. For since God created man when he did not 
exist, and made bim ruler of so extended a system, and 
offered so great blessings for his enjoyment, it was im- 
possible that he should not have prevented the en- 
trance of sin, if he had not known that it would be 
ultimately for his advantage.” 


WHAT THE BENEFIT ? 

But, it may be asked, what is the benefit to be de- 
rived from leaving the creatures at first to a state of 
mutability and sin? This question he thus answers: 
“It was not possible that in any other way we should 
have a full knowledge of the nature and consequences 
of sin, and the evils of our sinful passions, and know 
our weakness disclosed in these experiences so as to 
show by contrast the greatness of the immutability to 
be given to us, unless it had been so ordained by God 
from the beginning that by experiment and compari- 
son we might know the magnitude of those infinite 
benefits that are to be conferred on us. Qn this ac- 
count knowing that it would, on the whole, be for our 
advantage, he permitted sin to enter.”” And, again, “ It 
is the prerogative of a rational creature to distinguish 
between good and evil things. If, therefore, there 
were not opposite qualities, it would not be possible 
for him to discern the differences. Therefore, at the 
outset, he introduced these great contrarieties into his 
creation. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

We will give another extract from Theodore, in 
which some of the things already said are repeated, 
but in new relations, and with a more full view of his 
system. 

“ God did not introduce death among men unwillingly, ana 
contrary to his judgment, nor did he permit the entrance of 
sin for no beneficial end. He was not unable to prevent it if 
he desired, but he permitted it, because he knew that it 
would be beneficial to us, or rather to all intelligent beings, 
that there should be first a dispensation including evils, and 
that then they should be removed and UNIVERSAL GOOD take 
their place. Therefore God divided the creation into two 
states, the present and the future. In the latter he will bring 
ALL to immortality and immutability. In the former, he 
gives us over to death, and mutability. For if he had made 
us at first immortal and immutable, we should not have differ- 
ed from irrational animals, who do not understand the pecu- 
liar characteristics by which they are distinguished. For if 
we had been ignorant of mutability we could not have under- 





' stood the good of immutability. Ignorant of death, we could 
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‘not have known the rue worth of immortality. Ignorant of 
corruption, we coulg not have properly valued incorruption. 
Ignorant of the burn of sinful passions, we could not have 
duly exulted in freed m from such passions. In a word, ig- 
norant of an experiitent of evils, we should not have been 
able properly to understand the opposite forms of good.” 

i AGENCY OF CHRIST. 

In the view of Theodore, therefore, this universal 
restitution of all to holiness was the end aimed at in 
the first dispensation involving sin and to be effected 
through it. Christ, and his cross, moreover, he regard- 
ed as the center of the great movement toward univer- 
sal restitution. In support of this view he appealed to 
such passages as Col. 1: 19,20. ‘For it pleased the 
Father that in him should all fullness dwell; and, 
having made peace through the blood of his cross, 
by him to reconcile all things unto himself; by him, I 
say, Whether they be things in earth or things in 
neaven.”’ 

PERSON OF CHRIST. NESTORIANISM. 

Out of this system grew his peculiar views of the 
‘person of Christ, whose supreme divinity he fully be- 
‘tieved. God ordered, in his view, that in his human 
nature he should go through a development which 
should be the type and exemplar of the development 
to be wrought in us, and therefore he maintained that 
sharp separation between the human and divine in the 
‘person of Christ that resulted in Nestorianism. Hence 
to the Nestorian churches he was ever the great Scrip- 
‘tural interpreter and theological oracle. 
| NESTORIAN LITURGY. 

We are now prepared to understand the full import 
of the following extracts from the sacramental liturgy 
which he drew up for the Nestorian churches, in which 


‘he introduced the great proof passage from Colossians, 


which we have quoted. (See E. Renandot’s Oriental 
Liturgies, vol. 2, p. 610.) 

In the opening part of the service, in accordance with 
the statements of Theodore as to the relations of Christ 
to the harmonizing and establishment of the universe 


“in holiness, the priest declares, ‘“‘ the son of man, an 


acceptable victim offered to God the Lord of all forall 
creatures in the universe.” 

Then, in prayer, the priest reviews the dispensation 
Of the incarnation, and says of Christ, ‘he is the head 


‘of the church, the perfection of all beings, by whom 


all things are accomplished. He by the eternal spirit 
offered himself an unspotted offering to God and sanc- 
tified us by the oblation of his body once made. More- 
over, he made peace by the blood of his cross, among 


‘ those in heaven and in earth.” After this he says: 


* Let us celebrate the great, tremendous, sacred and divine 
mystery, by which a great salvation was made for the whole 
buman race.” 

After this he says in prayer: 
~ -* We offer with contrite heart, and humble spirit before thy 
glorious Trinity, this sacrifice, living and holy, which is the 
mystery of the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world, asking and entreating before thee, O Lord, that thy 
adorable divinity may take pleasure in it, and by thy com- 
passion this pure and sacred offering, by which thou art ap- 
peased and reconciled may be accepted in behalf of the sins 
of the whole world.” 


Farther on he says : 


“This sacrament is offered for all kinds of men who live in 
sin and error, that by thy grace thou would’st make them 
worthy to know thy truth and adore thy majesty, that they 


*may know thee whose will it is that all men should live, and 


turn to and acknowledge the truth.” 
The true meaning of this liturgy no one can doubt 
who knows the system of Theodore and notes the ex- 


tension of the atonement to all the universe declared 
4n it, and who considers the fact that it does not con- 


fine the efficacy of the sacrament almost or quite ex- 

clusively to the church, as the Romish liturgy does, 
and others of that class, but extends it to all mankind 
without exception, and to the whole creation. Any 
one who {will read this liturgy side by side with the 

Romish will not fail to be struck with this radical dif- 
ference. 

Of the liturgy of Theodore, Renandot says it is the 
second of those generally used in the Nestorian Church, 
and is found in all the manuscripts. It wis also trans- 
lated for the use of the churches of India. 

Of the Nestorian churches he says they peculiarly 
gevere Theodore, and call him, by way of eminence, 
the interpreter, on account of his numerous commen- 
taries on the word of God. 

e THEODORE'S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

‘ In Theodore’s confession of faith this relation of 
Christ to the salvation of all is once more clearly pre- 
sented. Of him he says, ‘He is called the second 
Adam, by the blessed Paul; constituted an Adam of 
the same nature, and sbowing to us the future state, 
and exhibiting so much difference from the first Adam 
gs will exist between him who bestows the ineffable 
gifts of the future state, and him who began the pres- 
ent mournful state of things. In like manne? he is 
called the second man as disclosing the second state, 
because Adam began the first, a state mortal and pos- 
Bibly full of many pains, in which he showed a typical 
Bimilitude tohim. But Christ the Lord tegan the sec- 
ond state. He in the future revealed from heaven 
will restore us all into communion with himself. For 
the apostle says, The first man was of the earth earthy, 
the second man is the Lord from heaven, that is who 
is to appear hereafter thence, that he may restore all 
to the likeness of himself.” 

Those who recall the statements of Dorner and other 
Jeading historians, of the influence of Theodore asa 
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theologian, and the most eminent divine, and the 
master of the East, will regard as of great historical 
moment the statements we have given coming directly 
from himself. Of the influence of these Nestorian 
churches more will be said hereafter. 





THE PRODIGAL SON. 
BY T. A. FRANCIS. 


N ANY people seem to imagine that the pen- 
Bh ance of the Prodigal Son was over when, after 
starvation and weary wanderings, his father ran to 
meet him, and folded him in his arms of love. But 
was itreally so? To the younger son’s penitent con- 
fessiou of unworthiness, and his plea to be treated as a 
hired servant, the father indeed replies by welcoming 
him in the sight of all the household as a beloved 
child. Yet to the petulant complaints of the elder 
brother, he answers assuringly: ‘Son, thou art ever 
with me, and all that I have is thine.” Where, then, 
was the other’s inheritance? 

Squandered and lost forever. The only wealth his 
future held was the wealth which his own hands and 
brain could win, both enervated by riotous living; ex- 
cept, of course, that atmosphere of inalfenable love 
which had taught him that life was worth the living. 
That the father’s justice was unfaltering at the mo- 
ment of his long-lost son’s return gives abundant proof 
that he did not diminish the portion of him who had 
never at any time transgressed his commandments. 

The prodigal, then, began this new life with empty 
hands; a heart full of the sweetness of sin forgiven, but 
sore, too, and stained with the heavy trail of sin un- 
forgotten; with daily comparisons between bis own 
wild oat-sown acres and the nodding sheaves of his 
brother; between one man clothed with honor, the 
other with humiliation; the one destined through his 
own deeds to toil, the other to ease, yet knowing both 
to be enveloped with unspeakable love. 

Perhaps the father’s heart yearned more over this 
son, so earnest to express contrition, and loving much 
with the much that was forgiven him; for his endear- 
ing qualities, no consequence of his sins, survived and 
outshone them all. 

We, too, feel our hearts go out to him more than to 
the obedient but narrow-hearted brother, and with 
reason: he bas turned back from a downward course, 
knitting us all closely to him by the links of sympathy 
and hope. And by the humility and earnestness of his 
request to be considered only as a hireling who has no 
right except to what he works for, he shows a justice 
and courage of soul that promise a grand future. Let 
us rejoice in it, for it is only through this back ward- 
thrown light that his path has any brightness. 

The story tells of hope, yet there is deep. warning in 
it, too, for though life is not like the year in that seed 
may be sown at any time, it is hard to be only count- 
ing over one’s green blades while others are bringing 
in the sheaves. 








The Church. 


HOME. 


Sunday, the 15th inst., was the anniversary of the 
settlement of two prominent pastors in this vicinity, that of 
Rey. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs, in Brooklyn, and of Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Adams, of New York. Dr. Storrs celebrated his twenty- 
seventh anniversary; Dr. Adams his thirty-ninth. The 
former is the oldest settled pastor in Brooklyn, the latter, one 
of the oldest in New York. 


Depressing times have not allowed the Methodist 
bishops to curtail their missionary appropriations for the 
coming year to any great extent. Their faith is strong in the 
liberality of their people wnder all circumstances. The total 
amount voted for all the fields is $843,349, of which about 
$500,000 is for domestic missions, including local work North 
and South, and the missions to the Indians and foreign popu- 
lation. 


A plan of pastoral visitation, inaugurated by the 
ministers’ meeting at Lawrence, Mass., consists in having a 
delegation of three ministers visit each church, and hold 
meetings for three successive evenings in connection with the 
pastor. In this way they hope to lay before all the members 
the spiritual condition and wants of the city, and seek to 
stimulate them to prayer and renewed activity in Christian 
work. 








Rev. Dr. Lovick Pierce, a venerable minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, has come to the conclu- 
sion, after much thinking and observation, that it is unwise 
to admit unconverted persons into the church “to facilitate 
conversion.” He rather holds to making the way into the 
church much harder and closer than it has been usuatly made, 
believing that easy to get in and hard to get out willruin any 
church in four generations, if allowed. 


One hundred and forty-nine of the two hundred and 
sixty-four Congregational churches in the State of New York 
and a similar proportion in some of the other States, failed 
to make any contributions to the Home Missionary Society 
last year. The society is greatly embarrassed just now for 
want of money. It is more than $25,000 in arrears, and funds 
not coming in as fast as the claims of the missionaries ma- 
ture. There must be suffering in many families, unless 
prompt supplies are furnished. 


Maine Congregationalists propose to have an acad- 
emy for their youth, which shall be to their State what Exeter 
is to New Hampshire, and Andover to Massachusetts. The 
institution has been established by the Maine Conference, and 
will be opened on: the-first of January, as the Hallowell 





Classical and Scientific School, About seventy thousand dol- 


lars have been secured for it, and a few legacies ard donations. 
A Mrs. Eastman, formerly of Hallowell, and now a resident in 
Italy, has given the school a scholarship of a thousand dollars, 
and is also making a fine collection of paintings for it. 


Tilinois understands the situation and her duty. Her 
Home Missionary Society has sent through that State on 
postal cards the following stirring appeal: “ Illinois has re- 
ceived aid for fifty years to an amount of more than half a 
million dollars. It must no longer depend on the East. The 
parent treasury is twenty thousand dollars under. The toil- 
ing missionaries on the frontier are suffering for lack of 
deferred payments. Winter is upon them. Our soldiers at 
the front must not be allowed to suffer for want of supplies. 
Let us take care of ourselves, and help them, too.” The East 
= echo this sentiment without diminishing its contribu- 
tions. 


Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, is in this country again to seek a new endowment 
for this institution. It is stated that a recent attempt has 
been made to force the college to make attendance upon re- 
ligious exercises optional to all the students, under threat of 
withdrawing the pupils and thus stopping supplies. Although 
the effort has occasioned the loss of only twenty students 
thus far, it may seriously embarrass the college. Its object is 
to give a Christian, but unsectarian, education, and the de- 
mand to abandon all religious teaching bas been occasioned 
by the wide-spread influence of the college, alarming the 
bigotry so natural to the Eastern world. 


The question was presented by Rev. Mr. Anderson, 
of Waterbury, in the Connecticut Association, whether the 
female diaconate might not be re-established. His view was 
that if the deaconesses were simply to aid the deacons, there 
would be very little for them to do, since the deacons did 
little, and there could be no need of the order. But this was 
the very reason for his making the point that the churches 
should reorganize their Christian work, and make the office 
of the deaconess something more than an office in name, 
whatever might be done with the deacons. The field for wo- 
man’s work was wide and but little occupied, and a recog- 
nized class of workers would prove very effective in it. The 
Association inclined to accept Mr. Anderson’s presentation of 
the subject. 


In regard to negro school-teachers in the South, the 
Holston Methodist is credited with saying: *‘ Where shall we 
get them? Our citizens who are capable of teaching school 
will not teach negro schools; and who blames them?” To 
this the Louisville Observer (Presbyterian) replies: ‘ The 
Methodist does not represent Southern sentiment. In Pcters- 
burg, Va., and in other Southern cities, we presume, some of 
the most cultivated and refined ladies and gentlemen occupy 
positions in negro schools. The man who is as generally be- 
loved, perhaps, as any other in the Southern Church, the Rev. 
Dr. J. Leighton Wilson, spent some twenty years in teaching 
negroes in a much hotter climate than prevails in East Ten- 
nessee. The position of the one who instructs the ignorant 
and the debased is most honorable as well as most useful. 
It does not produce or lead to social equality. If every disa- 
greeable occupation is to be declared disgraceful, where will 
be the missionary zeal of the Christian?” 


Something like a musical festival was given by the 
united choirs of Trinity Parish, in this city, last week, which 
gave the Rey. Dr. Dix an opportunity to make some pertinent 
remarks on the general subject of music. After paying a 
tribute to its high mission in lifting the soul out of its crusty 
sphere, he noticed the glaring incongruities often found be- 
tween the music and the circumstances under which it was 
rendered, giving some pointed illustrations. Others have 
doubtless witnessed what he has, that where the musie sung 
ata funeral should be impressively appropriate, it is some- 
times just the reverse. He himself had listened, at the burial 
of a dear friend, to a single soprano whose trills, roulades and 
vocal gymnastics were painful to hear. He also objected to 
hearing that superb hymn of Christianity, ‘‘ Jesus, Saviour of 
my Soul,” sung to the same tune with that sentimental love 
canticle, ‘When the Swallows Homeward Fly.* Dr. Dix 


-hoped to see hereafter more unity in church sewrices, more 


than he saw, at least, last Easter, when the programme for 
church service contained no less than seventeen pieces, no 
two from the same composer, and not the slightest connection 
with each other. As Dr. Dix spoke these decided sentiments 
in his own ckurch, they come with their full rorce. 





Personau.—The late Mrs. Edgar Crane, of Newa»k, 
N. J., lef a legacy of $10,000 to the Reformed Churctr, at 
Boonton ; $5,000 to be used for the erection of a parsouvae 
when needed, and $5,000 to be used for any purpose in.con- 
nection with the Church that the Consistery may think ad- 
visable. She bequeathed one thousand dollars to Rev, Mr. 
Conklin, who preached her funerat sermon.—Durig the 
stormy passage ef the Java, which carried back several En- 
glish members of the Alliance, Rev. Mr. Harrisog,was so 
severely bruised that he was unable.to take his pujpit on his 
return, and Rev. Mr. Williams was. wnfortunate enough to 
have his arm broken in two places.—Miss Joanna Julia Gress- 
well, daughter of the Rev. Richaré:Gresswell, D.D., of Worces- 
ter Collewe, Oxford, has just written a Grammatical Analysis 
of the Hebrew Psalter, being anexplanatory inserpretation of 
every word contained in the Book of Psalms, itended chiefly 
for the use of beginnersin the study of Hebrew.—Rev. Wm. €. 
Foster, an old Home Missionary and Evangelist in Magsa- 
ehusetts, and whose labors made him knqwn throughous the 
Connecticut Valley generally, is now liviogin Middletown, Ct., 
nearly blind, and in great pecuniary ncedi—Bishop Pedidock, 
of Massachusetts, late of Brooklyn, was made the recipieut 
of a public reception by the Boston Episcopal Churga Asso- 
ciation, on the 18th inst. He was welcomed by Rex. Dr. 
Wells, and made a very happy address tp reply. 








FOREIGN. 


One sensible thing is reported of the Pope, says the 
London Freeman, namely, that recently when a deputation 
from the religious orders waited upon him previous to their 
leaving the city, he told them that the suppression of their 
corporations was a visitation of Providence for their corrupt 
manners. 


Mission work at home seems to be assuming new life 
in the Church of England, judging from a conference of bish- 





ops and clergy held recently in St, Paul's, The gatheying was 
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one for prayer and counsel, that they might devote them- 
selves with more earnestness to the work in hand. Many 
joined in the services of the day, which had a refreshing ef- 
fect. 


A London exchange learns that the Pope leads a 
life at present the reverse of happy, and gives currency to a 
report that he fainted while the account of the suppression 
of the monasteries and convents in Rome was being read to 
him. There is also reason to believe that he is at variance 
with Cardinal Antonelli, who had the good sense to disap- 
prove of the letters sent to the German Emperor; for it now 
appears that there were two sent, though only the first has 
been published. oe ; 

Mr. Spurgeon lately addressed an audience of one 
hundred persons at the little town of Upper Tooting, and al- 
though it was the smallest he has spoken to for many years, 
he went there to encourage a company of Baptists who are 
endeavoring to build a church. Possibiy, Baptists in this 
country may read with some interest that although the 
Church observes the ordinance of baptism as that of believers 
only, it is stipulated as a condition of putting up the chapel, 
that all who trust in the Lord alone for salvation will be 
heartily welcomed into its fellowship. This is to meet the 
wants of the entire district, and unite the Nonconformists in 
a neighborhood where ritualism abounds. 


'! When his City Temple in London is completed, Rev. 
Joseph Parker not only hopes to have one or two American 
ministers at the dedication, but he feels confident that he can 
get Dean Stanley or Dr. Vaughan or Dean Smith to preach in 
his pulpit. And not only this, but he believes that in less 
than seven years he will be allowed to preach himself in 
Westminster Abbey or in St. Paul’s Cathedral. As to Ameri- 
can preachers, it may be stated here that Dr. Parker found 
them, “as a body, in many respects abler, number tor 
number, than their brethren in England. They are more 
doctrinal, more polemical, and more dogmatic in their 
ministry, though perhaps less emotional and sympathetic.” 
He expresses himself as delighted with their union, simplic- 
ity, and genuine heartiness wherever he met them. 


Archdeacon Woollecombe takes a different view of 
things from the Dean of Canterbury. At the luncheon in 
connection with the reopening of a church in North Devon 
he was called upon to reply to the toast of ** The Bishops and 
Clergy of all Denominations,’ but he declined. He gave as 
his reason that while he should have no possible objection to 
speak if the gathering were of a secular character, but as it 
was essentially a Church assemblage, a toast which included 
those who gloried in their severance from the Church, and 
who aimed to pull it down from its present high position, 
could not be properly responded to by him. It so happened 
that on the same day a plowing match was held and the same 
toast proposed at the dinner, to which Sir J. Coleridge replied 
in quite a different strain from the Archdeacon. He believed 
in making the most of the agreements between the Church- 
sects and the least of their differences, since their work essen- 
tially was one. 


It is well known that Mohammedanism has been 
making great progress in India of late years, to the alarm of 
the Hindoos, and that instead of being a dying religion, it is 
undergoing a great and ominous revival. Recent informa- 
tion on the subject is as follows: A census of Bengal lately 
taken makes the population 67,000,000 instead of 40,000,000 as 
was estimated. In some districts there are 600 to the square 
mile. The number of Mohammedans is far in excess of pop- 
ular estimate, which kas counted them at about 15,000,000, 
while they are found to be 20,664,000. Of all who call them- 
selves Hindoos in faith, there are 42,674,000. The Budhists 
are 85,000 in number, and the Christians 93,000. Of the aborig- 
inals, included in neither of these classes, there are 2,351,000. 
It is stated that the Mohammedans, with their armies of mis- 
sionaries, their theory that all faithful races are equal before 
God, and their practice of raising any convert at once to full 
social equality, are becoming so numerous, that by 1900 they 
will be half the population, and ultimately will control the 
religious destiny of Bengal. Throughout many of the rich- 
est districts they are already nearly or quite one-half of the 
population, and in some they exceed the Hindoos by 20 per 
cent., the most astounding instance of wholesale conversion 
in modern history. 


The Week. 


[From Tuesday, Nov. 18, to Monday, Nov. 24.] 


We have not for a long time recorded any event so 
important and significant as the conviction of William M. 
‘Tweed. The case was brought to an unexpectedly speedy 
close by the prosecution, and was given to the jury on the 18th 
of November. They remained out all night, and the next 
morning came into court to ask for additional instructions on 
one count, which were quickly followed by a verdict of 
Guilty on all the Keyser, Garvey, and Davidson counts. On 
Saturday, Nov. 22, Judge Davis pronounced sentence. He 
decided that the prisoner was liable to a separate penalty on 
each of the fifty-one offenses covered by the verdict. On each 
of twelve cases he pronounced sentence of one year’s im- 
prisonment and $250 fine, and on each of the other counts a 
‘fine ; making in all twelve years’ imprisonment and a fine of 
$12,750.18. The prisoner’s counsel vainly sought to obtain a 
stay of proceedings, and Tweed is at this writing in the 
Tombs, awaiting removal to the Penitentiary on Blackwell's 
Island. His lawyers are preparing a bill of exceptions. The 
Significance of this conviction lies in the fact that one of the 
apparently weakest parts of our system has in this case 
worked so well. Every one believed it impossible that a jury 
would be found which would convict Tweed, in a city whe-e 
with a large class he had been so popular and so lavish with 
corrupt influences. The result of the case is a great triumph 
for the jury system. We now look anxiously to see whether 
in tlie law’s delays and weaknesses this great criminal will 
still find refuge, as so many others have done. Should it prove 
£0, the whole case will be a striking evidence that with us the 
people themselves are more trustworthy than the legal system 
ander which they live. 


The.great topic of the week has been the affair of 
‘the Virginius. Amidst all the noise and excitement, the real 
Management of the business has been in the hands of the 
State Department, which has a happy faculty of keeping its 

















own counsel in such emergencies. Nevertheless, we have 
abundant assurances from Washington correspondents, prob- 
ably not without foundation, that the Spanish Government 
has shown a disposition which promises well for a peaceful 
adjustment, so far as it is concerned. It is stated, and with 
plausibility, that that government has asked for time to fully 
learn the facts before making a definite answer. We believe 
that on our side Mr. Fish may be trusted to act with wisdom, 
and the complaints of newspaper correspondents as to his 
** coldness” and “‘ conservatism "’ confirm our good opinion of 
him. 





It now appears that the number of prisoners from 
the Virginius who were put to death was fifty-three. There 
is still a singular want of precise information as to the legal 
status of the vessel, though it seems altogether probable that 
she was technically and strictly under American register. A 
great indignation meeting was held in this city, Nov. 17th, at 
which the principal feature was the forcible but temperate 
speech of William M. Evarts. The best authorities seem to 
confirm the opinion which we expressed editorially last week, 
that the injury to the United States lay in the want of any 
regular and legal adjudication upon vessel and passengers,— 
in the “lynch law” character of the execution. That is, the 
forcible seizure of the vessel, under all the circumstances, 
seems to have been in itself no violation of international law. 
Undoubtedly, though technically under the American flag, 
she was really no American trader, but was employed in a 
hostile enterprise of the insurgent Cubans. If, after her 
seizure, she had been passed on by a competent court, and 
a legal trial given to her passengers, this nation would have 
had no case against the Spanish authorities. But the execu- 
tion of men taken from under the American flag, and some 
of them American citizens, at the mere pleasure of the Span- 
ish officials was as grave a breach of international obligation 
as the slauguter of defenseless prisoners was an offense to hu- 
manity. 


Perbaps the most serious aspect of the Virginius 
matter arises from the weakness at home of the Castelar gov- 
ernment, and the unreasonable tone which Spanish popular 
fecling is pretty sure to take. The incipient mob that threat- 
ened Gen. Sickles’s house was promptly dispersed by the 
authorities, and the circumstance would be unimportant did 
it not agree with other indications of an inflamed and hostile 
temper in the Madrid populace. What public sentiment really 
is in this country it is somewhat difficult to determine. The 
newspapers are under a professional temptation to make the 
most of whatever excitement exists, but undoubtedly there 
is a wide and strong feeling on thesubject. Of our city papers, 
the more inflammable have been flourishing in full war-paint 
and feathers; but others—as the Tribune, Times, and World— 
have, on the whole, been commendably rational and moder- 
ate. It is safe to believe that in that part of the people at 
large whose opinions may most properly be called ** public 
sentiment,” there exists a strong feeling that an outrage has 
been committed which cannot be passed over, and an equally 
strong feeling against precipitate action or seeking of war. 


Another eminent leader in the anti-slavery contest 
has passed away, in John P. Hale, who has just died at the 
age of 67. Mr. Hale was a graduate of Bowdoin, and by pro- 
fessiou a lawyer. He entered the New Hampshire Legislature 
in ’2 as a Democrat ; and eleven years later was chosen by the 
same party to the National House of Representatives. His 
opposition to Texan annexation defeated his re-election, 
Franklin Pierce leading the Democratic opposition to him. 
Mr. Hale next did service as an editor, and in °47 was sent to 
the U.S. Senate, where be fought the compromise measures 
of the time. In ’52 he was the Free Soil candidate for Presi- 
dent. He was again in the Senate from ’55 to ’65, and was for 
the next four years Minister toSpain. His death came aftera 
long and lingering disease. Mr. Hale was a man of distin- 
guished ability and high courage, and a hard fighter. His 
character in private life is spoken of in high terms. 








In France, the reaction from Chambord’s excessive 
pretensions has availed the Republicans but little. The def- 
inite prolongation of MacMahon’s authority has been under 
discussion, his own proposal being a term of seven years. He 
said plainly enough that his powers would be used in a Con- 
servative spirit, and by his actions evidently this ‘‘ Conserva- 
tive” should be written with a large C. He not only will de- 
fend public and private order as Americans understand those 
terms, but his policy is strongly repressive toward all discus- 
sion which savors too much of Radicalism for the taste of his 
party. In the closing debate, Nov. 19, M. Rouher, the Bona- 
partist leader, moved that the gestion be settled by a plébiscite. 
This was lost, of course ; but such propositions serve to keep 
before the people the professions of respect for their sover- 
eignty which are so useful a part of the modern Napoleonic 
creed. Finally, the Assembly voted the term of seven years, 
by amajority of sixty-six. Next will come the discussion of 
a Constitution. Were MacMahon a man of unscrupulous am- 
bition, his present position might promise to result in a per- 
manent sovereignty. But, with his other soldierly qualities, he 
has always shown the disposition to submit to some “ consti- 
tuted authority ;’’ and at present he seems to regard the 
Assembly as rightful master, and be content to act as its 
agent. But he goes beyond the letter of his position, in his 
zeal for the ideas of the monarchical majority, with whom his 
personal sympathies lie. 


Congress assembles on Monday, December Ist. Ap- 
parently the first important matter to come before it will be 
the Cuban imbroglio. It may be hoped that the cooling effect 
of time upon popular feeling, and a discreet course on the 
part of the two national executives, will have removed or 
greatly diminished any likelihood of the question of war 
coming explicitly before our legislators. Should such a con- 
tingency arise, it is satisfactory to reflect that the more im- 
pulsive House cannot take decisive action without the more 
conservative and independent Senate. Apart from this mat- 
ter, it is pretty evident that some trouble awaits Congressmen 
asa legacy from the Crédit Mobilier and back-pay scandals. 
Already the question is discussed whether men who were 
compromised by the former shall be retained at the head of 
important committees; and between personal ambitions and 
interests and dread of the popular judgment, the question 
promises to be a thorny one for the parties most closely con- 
cerned in it. As to Congressional salaries, we can foresee no 
probabilities, but a tolerable certainty that the back-pay will 
not be returned. Any device that would extract that money 
from the pockets into which it has gone would be little short 
of miraculous. We may expect a multitude of financial 








schemes, and much talk thereon. Altogether the session 
promises to be a lively one. 

The report of the Postmaster-General is given to the 
public in substance, and we summarize a few points from it. 
For the past official year, the receipts were about twenty- 
three millions, and the expenditures twenty-nine milliens. 
With the current year the abolition of the franking privilege 
went into effect, and the experience of the first quarter ful- 
fills expectations as to the result in cconomy and regularity 
of service. It will be to most people a somewhat surprising 
item, that the stamps and stamped envelopes required by the 
executive departments under the new arrangement amount- 
ed in value, for the single quarter, to over a million dollars. 
Mr. Creswell speaks in strong terms of the defects in the pres- 
ent system of newspaper postage, by which rates are payable 
either on mailing or delivery. In the latter case, no stamp 
being used, the postmaster is under no check whatever, and 
the Department can only take what he sees fit to charge 
against himself under this head. High officials make the as- 
tonishing estimate that not more than one-third of the rev- 
enue due from this source is accounted for and paid over. 
The plan which Mr. Creswell proposes is substantially this: 
that at the beginning of every quarter newspaper publishers 
should make sworn statements of the estimated number of 
their mail subscriptions, and make payment thereon; a du- 
plicate receipt being sent to the Department at Washington, 
for comparison with a return to be made by the postmaster 
within a fortnight after the beginning of the quarter, of the 
number of copics of each newspaper actually transmitted to 
regular subscribers through the mail; any excess above the 
estimate which may occur during the quarter to be made 
good at the next quarterly settlement. Mr. Creswell urges 
the establishment of postal sayings banks, and renews his 
proposal of a postal telegraph. The latter plan is urged by a 
reference to the affairs of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. This company's net profits for the last seven years 
have been over $20,000,000; and from its success in crowding 
out competition the Postmaster-General augurs a vast and 
oppressive monopoly, which he would mect by the establish- 
ment of a government telegraph. 


A curious incident in local politics recently occurred 
at Springfield, Mass., in the offer of the nomination for mayor 
to Mr. Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Republican, in a let- 
ter signed by prominent citizens of all parties, including even 
the Catholic bishop. The Republican’s extreme and some- 
times excessive independence in personal criticism has cre- 
ated not a little local ill-feeling against it; so that the tribute 
to Mr. Bowles’s character and ability was the more remarkable. 
He acknowledges it in very warm terms, while declining the 
offer, on the two-fold ground of want of time and strength 
for additional work, and the opinion that a journalist “* can 
best serve the public interests by undivided service in his 
profession.’’ On the latter point he utters some weighty words: 
“Public opinion, rather than mere personal leadership or 
party administration, is fast becoming the great influence in 
both society and government ; and in the education and di- 
rection of that agency, the press is only a valuable ally as it 
is, and is felt to be, independent of any personal share or in- 
terest in the details of the administration itself.” 


The great difficulty in getting clear and full informa- 
tion about the Farmers’ ** Granges” suggests that the institu- 
tion itself is in a somewhat indeterminate condition. It first 
attracted the attention of the general public as a new politi- 
cal force, but any political character is emphatically dis- 
claimed for the Granges themselves. These constitute a secret 
society, whose primary objects at least are social, intellectual 
and industrial. Those who know the dreary bareness that is 
the bane of most farmers’ lives will readily understand the 
pleasure and benefit of weekly or fortnightly gatherings 
among them, with their wives and daughters, for social and 
intellectual enjoyment. Nor, we take it, will sensible people 
be much frightened at the thin veil of secrecy thrown over 
their proceedings. The truth is, for a great many sensible and 
excellent people, there is a certain charm and amusement in 
the mild mystery of a secret society. Calling athing * child- 
ish” will never deter people from it so long as they find en- 
joyment init. In the dearth of innocent amusements which 
is a marked teature of American life, we look with friendly 
feeling on anything that promises well in this direction, and 
are very ready to believe that the Granges as a social institu- 
tion are doing real good. They are also utilized, to some ex- 
tent, for bringing producers and consumers nearer together 
by dispensing with middlemen. Here, too, there is room for 
excellent service. A superfiuity of middlemen is one of the 
evils of the country. It is on the question of cheap transport- 
ation that the Granges, or their members, have come into 
sharpest collision with other parties. The railroad freight 
charges are regarded as in many instances oppressively high; 
and as the railroads are pretty well shielded by legal enact- 
ments and constructions, a war has been carried on in courts, 
legislatures and elections, though under no single principle of 
general application. 

The recent elections in the West showed plainly that 
at present the Grangers are no small political force. In Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Kansas, and Minnesota, their alliance had a 
marked and generally a decisive effect on the result. Almost 
everywhere they were allied with the Democracy—owing, ap- 
parently, less to any fundamental agreement in principles, 
than to the disposition to hold the dominant party responsible 
for all existing wrongs, and to the eagerness of the “ outs” 
to catch at every new movement which offers them a chance. 
The Fall elections showed in the strongest light the weaken- 
ing of the old party organizations. A complete wreck of 
these seems only postponed by the absence of any new po- 
litical idea at once strong enough and broad enough to create 
anew party. No such formative principle is yet offered by 
the Grangers. Their influence in the recent elections seems 
to us to indicatate only this: in the absence of real political 
issues, industrial interests come to the front, and men or 
classes that are not prosperous instinctively range themselves 
with the party in opposition, in hopes of some change for the 
better. Just at present, a great many gentlemen in political 
life would be deeply grateful for some new doctrine or 
battle-cry around which to gather a new party; but it won't 
come for their calling. The situation is a trying one for men 
whose business it is to write political articles; but there is 
this comfort for us all, that the letting dawn of party linea 
makes a capital opportunity for exacting from public mon 
the unexciting but meritorious qualities of honesty ang 
efficiency. 
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The; Household. 


CHILL-REN’S VOICES. 
BY WIRiLIAM C. RICHARDS. 











aan, stateliest halls were less than home to me 
With one alone denied, of happy choices, 

If that forbidden joy, of all, must be, 
The changeful melody of children’s voices! 


Quaint carven roof and frescoed walls that rain 

No silvery showers from childhood’s echoing laughter, 
For me were pleasure, in the thrall of pain, 

And only gilded gloom from floor to rafter. 


The mansion and the cottage both are rich 
That lift their matins in untutored singing, 

The wealthier household— Love shall answer which— 
The purer ardor to its incense bringing. 


When from Life’s battles I return at eve, 

With all the weapons of my strife sore dinted, 
In childhood’s prattle solace I receive, 

And courage from its vespers springs unstinted. 


Where, once my wearied brain such balm denies, 
And into silence children’s speech sinks, chided, 
A thousand times its winsome spells arise, 
Till shadows from my soul are all divided. 


The children’s voices with the bird-songs chime, 
That else their happiest counterpart were wanting; 
The oriole’s notes they set to mystic rhyme, 
A subtle anthem to my spirit chanting. 


I mark with growing grief, from day to day, 
The deep’ning of my children’s intonations. 
And as each childish treble sinks away, 
1 wish their growth had sweet and long vacations. 


How shall I bear the silence of my halls, 
Rippling no more from breath of little voices, 
Broke only by the graver speech that falls 
And stirs my heart the more, but less rejoices ? 


And if such sweetness in my earthly home 
Springs from the children’s immature evangels, 
Must there not be a purer joy to come, 
When I shall hear the lispings of my angels? 





LOOKING UP A BOARDING-PLACE, 
BY JULIET W. PERKINS. 


HERE is real pathos in this common express- 

ion, with its full meaning. Homelessness is the 

idea that lies under it. No sweet, accustomed shelter 

from the annoyances of life outside; no pleasant rest- 

ing-place for the weary worker; no comfortable quar- 

ters for coveted retirement; no domestic enjoyments; 

no home. Ah! you whose only hold upon any house, 

whose only claim upon any household is that of a 
boarder, know what that means. 

But there is a vision always before us, of possible per- 
fection even in a boarding-house. 

We look down the long columns of advertisementsin 
the newspapers, and it seems easy to realize the vision, 
too; for here are “front rooms” and ‘back rooms,”’ 
“‘en suite” and “single,” “handsomely furnished,” 
“location convenient,” ‘board first-class,’ ‘* with all 
the comforts of a home,” “terms moderate.” That is 
the only key that will fit the locks of the boarding- 
places possible to us; for the many drains upon a lim- 
ited salary come near to making *‘ both ends meet,”’ in 
away to make the calculation of means to ends very 
simple. 

But, courage! faint-heart. Here are “pleasant rooms,” 
and ‘‘sunny rooms,” ‘‘comforts of a home,” “location 
convenient to cars and ferries,’ and all at the blessed 
“terms moderate.”’ 

Let us go together, we two single women, and see if 
some of these hospitable doors will not open upon the 
**home” which we covet. 

Take your newspaper, carefully marked. Cheer up! 
Look at the head of the column. There is comfort- 
able assurance that we are “wanted” at all these 
places. We shall be welcomed to new sights and scenes. 
Why, some people think it is fun to go looking upa 
boarding-place. 

Here is the first place on the list. Don’t go in there? 
Why? Too fine for us? Nothing is too fine for re- 
spectable women, who pay, with their own work, for 
what they enjoy. 

But—so it is! rather a grand brown-stone block. 
There is a dreary sameness about a brown-stone block. 
Look down the line, and see the everlasting brown- 
stone steps, with their brown-stone balustrades, and 
what a dismal, solid brown-stoneness it is, to be sure! 

Well, it is rather far from our car-route. It would 
not be convenient. Let us go on! 

Here is the next place. Take a quick look before 
youring. How dirty the entrance is! And the lace- 
curtains at the dining-room windows, how dingy they 
are! 

“Don’t take single ladies’’—and here we are with 
the door shut in our faces. Are we particularly ob- 
noxious to public opinion, being single? I suppose 
that the pitiful sense of being an “old maid” which I 
see in your eyes, is reflected in mine; and we may as 
well confess that it is hard to be “single,” and to be 
condemned for it. 

“Don’t take single ladies,” indeed! 
, But here we are at No. 10. This looks pleasant. 





Plating a little worn off the knobs, but what there is 
has a genuine shine. See the hanging baskets in the 
second story windows, and the pots of flowers on the 
sills! And just hear the bird in that cage, hanging 
upon the hook outside! Some ‘*‘ newly-married couple” 
are trying to make “home” of that one room, cosy 
and pleasant enough, I guess; but it is a mistake, a 
nistake! 

Step in! A very pleasant house! Two hall bed- 
rooms, one on the second floor, and one on the third, 
prettily furnished, with good beds, and sufficiently 
warmed by the furnace which heats the whole house. 
These will do, we think. How fortunate! What are 
your terms? Ten dollars for each? That is beyond 
our means. We shall have to look further. In the 
street again, and finally at the door of the next place 
on the list. Forlorn outside, but it may look better 
inside. 

She, the “lady of the house’’! Who would have 
thought it? She looks like a common Irish servant. 
And that man whom she is consulting about the 
vacant rooms, her husband, she said—there is a kind of 
graceful air of general looseness about his dress, even 
in its slovenliness, and his voice is melody itself; his 
words seem fairly liquid. A foreigner, and evidently 
lazy; living upon her, probably. Is n’t it pathetic— 
that woman’s transparent effort to invest him with a 
little of the dignity and authority of a true house- 
holder? 

We climb up the shabby stairs, our hearts going 
pertinaciously down at every step. If we did not know 
before, we know now what it is to have our hearts sink 
within us. 

This is one of the rooms. A hall bed-room. 

While she unlocks the other door, say what you 
think of it. 

* Looks out upon a stable-yard! Congenial neigh- 
borhood! Would just do for a hay-loft itself!” 

Occupied at present by a single gentleman, did you 
say, madam? 

Oh! it would not be worth while for you to turn him 
out for us. 

Well, we might look at the other room in passing, as 
you say you could let it so low. No window, except 
this very small one opening into the hall. A single 
bedstead, washstand and chair—all the necessaries of 
life. Young lady just left, sick? How sad! 

We will look further, and if we do not find anything 
that pleases us better, we will think of it. 

Thank Heaven for the blessed outside air once more! 

Why, that little unchristian hole held all the con- 
centrated and mixed essences of all boarding-house 
preparations of bed and board,—feathers, fowl, fish 
and flesh. ‘‘ Think of it!’’ No lie in that, for I amsure 
I shall never forget it, ghost-baunted by the young 
lady who went away sick from its sunless walls, its 
bare necessaries, and its foul, disease-breeding air. 

Well, here we are at the place where they advertize 
“sunpy rooms.” It is little of the sun’s company we ’ll 
get, gone all day; but he is an unobjectionable occu- 
pant to alternate with. 

This the only room you have, madam? It is lovely, 
and the terms are moderate. But we do not wish to 
room together. No, though we are fond of each other, 
as you suggest, we cannot be induced to occupy one 
room. ‘‘ A room alone, if it is no bigger than a closet,”’ 
as I heard a woman say in another house where we 
met on this same errand. Privately, madam, one must 
have a place to comb one’s false hair, take out one’s 
false teeth, and mend one’s old clothes, without the 
terror of giving the impression of general and utter 
dilapidation, not to be effaced by any subsequent suc- 
cess in getting one’s self up. 

Seriously, though, since you press me for true rea- 
sons, one must sometimes be able to be alone, for the 
easing of one’s heart and the good of one’s soul, to have 
a& woman’s good cry; to think; to pray. 

Out in the windy street again, and no nearera home, 
it would seem. But the very next place may be the 
one. Here we are. Really an elegant entrance. 
Pleasant hall, too. Parlors quite stylish, though evi- 
dently not much used. 

No. rooms such as we want except in the fourth 
story? Prices in inverse ratio to the height. Well, we 
are accustomed to climb. So, up! 

The second story seems well furnished, not elegantly, 
like the first; the third story shows unmistakable 
signs of a short-sighted economy, in cheap carpetsand 
furniture; and the fourth, why, it is really shabby, 
and no denying it. But the rooms themselves are 
pleasant, and more tasteful arrangement of things, 
and our books and few pictures added, with bits of 
color in clusters of autumn leaves and sprays of pressed 
ferns, on these white-washed walls, would make them 
really pretty. Yes, we could be contented here, and 
the price is all we can afford to pay. Ah! one thing! 
How about lunches? We are out all day, and have to 
carry them. You will not furnish them? That ends 
the matter. We must look further. 

Once more outside. Night is coming on, and the 
search grows discouraging. Too decided about lunch? 
Why, it is a matter of necessity. We cannot fast 
all day. We cannot afford to go to a restaurant. 
The provision of lunch makes a difference to us of 
seventy-five or a hundred dollars a year, at the 
owest, while, to the housekeeper it is a small mat- 
ter, and we pay enough to cuver it. A sandwich 
or two, a bit of cake, or better still, some ginger- 
bread, ginger-shaps, crullers or cookies, with an apple 
or pear or a bunch of grapes, an orange or banana— 





whatever cheap fruit the season affords, would make 
a most comfortable noon meal for any body, and at 
how little expence or trouble to those who buy and 
furnish in quantities! Yet they begrudge this little. 
Oh, we send missionaries to the heathen, and direct 
that their bodily comfort and dignity be ministered 
unto as a means of making impression upon their 
souls, while our poor teachers and seamstresses and 
clerks are losing their faith in God and man, for the 
want of ordinary physical necessaries, and no one 
heeds it. It is hard to believe in the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, while the stomach vainly 
craves sustenance for the life that God gives and man 
pretends to value. Too severe, am 1? 

Iam thinking of that poor girl, who gave lessons on 
the sewing-machine, and used to travel all day from 
house to house without a mouthful to eat between 
early breakfast and late dinner, till she grew so weak 
and sick she had to be taken to the hospital. They said 
it was sad that she had not the consolations of religion 
in her sickness. She was an infidel. 

Then there was that hearty good-natured boy from 
the country, who used to go out of the boarding- house 
every day without lunch, and the landlady knew that 
he had not an extra cent to pay for anything to eat 
which she did not furnish. How soon he lost his color 
and his jollity, and began to talk about the world’s 
being a hard place, and to sneer, covertly, at the idea 
of a divine Providence. 

Oh, yes, I demand lunch on principle as well as from 
necessity. 

One place more we must go to. 

It is a fascinating search, this, for a home. ‘‘ One 
place more”’’ we say, before we can decide to put up 
with the inconvenience, unpleasantness and discom- 
forts of any of the places we have seen. One place 
more may realize that sweet vision of simple comfort 
and blessed retirement which would make **home’”’ to 
us. 

And so we climb flight after fiight of strange stairs, 
and grope through passages obscure and gloomy now, 
in the failing light, only to find that coveted home lies 
yet beyond the ** One place more.”’ 





HELP FOR BUSINESS WOMEN. 


is HE Business Women's Union of the City of 
Brooklyn”’ was incorporated in the fall of 
1871, for the purpose of opening new avenues of em- 
ployment for women, both remunerative and benev- 
olent, and also to furnish a comfortable home for 
self-supporting women, where they could have good 
board at as low a rate as the expenses would allow. 

For fifteen thousand dollars was purchased the 
property, corner of Willoughby and Bridge streets, 62 
feet on Willoughby, by 100 on Bridge, comprising a 
brick house 24 stories high. 

It was soon found, that to accomplish the work be- 
fore the society the house was too small, and after 
serious consideration it was decided to enlarge it, that 
it might in a measure meet the demands made upon 
it. In the summer of 1872 it was enlarged and im- 
proved, and now contains over 50 bedrooms, with large 
parlors, sitting-rooms, and a dining-room of more than 
ordinary attractiveness; also a laundry for the use of 
the household. 

The association already owns a valuable library, and 
has found the establishment of an ‘* Educated Women's 
Employment Bureau,” one of no little importance. 

It contemplates organizing a class for the instruction 
of women in commercial pursuits, believing that if 
women had more thorough business education, many 
avenues of employment would be open to them that 
are now closed. 

The Union is a center from which much good, we 
trust, will radiate. It contains the nucleus of many 
needed benevolent reforms. It was here that the State 
Charity Aid Association invited assistance, and here 
we hope to see a society organized to provide lunch- 
rooms for the working-man and shop girl, where the 
prices will be moderate, and they will meet with no 
temptation to evil. At the Business Women’s Union 
women, earnestly desiring to assist their less fortunate 
sisters, can find opportunities of doing so, and oft- 
times help themselves at the same time. 

The enlarging of the building was at the cost of 
$22,000; $8,000 of this was raised on bond and mort- 
gage, and $8,000 has been raised by subscription. It is 
proposed to leave the mortgage for the present, as the 
rent of their parlors for lectures, concerts, etc., will 
very materially aid in paying the interest on it. 

The managers are looking to their friends to assist 
them in raising the floating debt of $6,000, part of which 
has been promised. 

The house is completely furnished, much of the fur- 
niture having been presented by well-wishers of the 
work. Among those taking regular board, are teach- 
ers, clerks, dressmakers, seamstresses, telegraph op- 
erators, doctors, students, compositors, etc.—earnest, 
intelligent women. The highest price for regular 
boarders is $6, and the lowest $4 per week. The 
house has paid its running expenses since the opening, 
and what is particularly satisfactory, the work has 
been carried on almost untrammeled by rules, 

It gives us much pleasure to say there is no sectarian 
bias, no questions as to church or creed, while the 
greatest care is taken that none but women of good 
character shall be inmates. j 
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“if you don’t keep still I feel as though I should fiy 


said he, earnestly, “ ‘cause 


® clear, jelly-like substance called a lens, which so acts 
The Little Folks, upon the light coming from the objects around us as | right out the window.’ 
ge to cause us to see them more distinctly. And finally * But you can’t, mamma,” 
sa ee the light falls upon a network of nerves at the back of | you haven't got any wings." 
THANKSGIVING. Mamma laughed. 


BY 8. M. WALSH. 


H, to-day! yes, to-day is Thanksgiving !” 

So the children were whispering in bed, 
In the early gray dawn of the morning— 
And I heard every word that they said. 


** Just think of the ducks and the turkey! 
Won't we have a grand dinner to-day ? 
And it always tastes better Thanksgiving, 
Though why, I am sure I can’t say!” 


“ Do you know what they mean by Thanksgiving ?” 
Little Thoughtful-eyes gravely inquired. 

“ Oh, yes! we'll have whole lots of ‘ goodies,’ 
No school, and can play till we’re tired!’ 


““ Oh, well, but I'll tell you its meaning: 
It means ‘ Giving thanks unto God!’ 
Don’t it, mamma?” for then I was stirring, 
And the whispers were changed to * out-loud.” 


And as I looked in where the chdtterers 
Were tumbling about in their bed, 

And saw the snug crib in the corner 
Where nestled another bright head, 


I thought, on this fair, joyous morning, 
Of a home all in sadness and gloom 

For the snug little crib that stood empty 
In a silent, unoccupied room ; 


And I thought of a home from whose threshold 
The gladness had faded for aye, 

Since the genial, warm-hearted young master 
Was mournfully carried away. 


And knew, when bright faces should gather 
Around our Thanksgiving repast, 

There were hearts that were aching too sorely 
For aught but a sorrowful fast. 


So I hastened to keep my Thanksgiving 
By offering ‘‘ Thanks unto God” 

That our little fold was unentered 
When the Angel of Death was abroad! 





A TALK ABOUT TIE EVE. 
OME, now, little Brown-eyes, Blue-eyes, Black- 
eyes, come all of you, and let us have a talk to- 
gether about those same wonderful little eyes. 

Look at your little friends, and what do you see that 
open every morning and drop down every evening? 
** Oh, those nice curtains,’”’ you say, “over their eyes.” 
Only think, each one of us has a set of curtains, that 
we can work as we will; and when night comes on, 
and we feel like sleeping, they fall down, of their own 
accord, without our thinkivg anything at all about it. 
Then there isa fringe on the edge of these curtains. 
Ah, you see it—the eye-lashes, yousay. These fringes 
are for use as well as for beauty; they keep the motes 
that are flying about in the air from coming near those 
very delicate eye-balls. You know how well they do 
it, for it is only once in a great while that we get any- 
thing in that really troubles us. We can form some 
idea of the importance of these little lashes when we 
call to mind how disagreeable that cinder felt that in- 
‘vaded our eye some eventful day when we took a ride 
after the puffing steam-engine. There is an arrange- 
ment in the eye-lids for making oil and carrying it to 
the edges of the eye-lids, so as to keep the water or 
moisture which is next to the eye-ball from overflow- 
ing and running down our cheeks. You know that if 
you put oil and water into a lamp together they will 
not mix, but the oil will rise to the top and the water 
settle to the bottom; justso the oil on the edges of the 
eye-lids will not mix with the moisture inside, and so 
the eye-water is kept in its proper place. You know 
that machinery, in order that it may be kept in good 
running order, needs every now and then to be oiled; 
now only stop aud think how much we move our eyes 
about in one day, what a task it would be to count the 
motions; we look down, and we look up, and we look 
all about us—here, there, and everywhere. I think our 
eyes need a good deal of moisture to keep them in run- 
ning order, don’t you? This water is made in a little 
chamber just above the eye, on the outside, and there 
are passages running from this chamber to the eye 
through which it runs to reach its place. What do you 
suppose becomes of the eye-water after it has done its 
work, and we need more that is fresh? I will tell you; 
there is a drain attached to the inside of the eye that 
passes into the nose; the water is carried off through 
this drain into the nose after it is no longer fit for use. 

Now we come to talk about the eye-ball itself, which 
contains all the nice arrangements for taking pictures 
of the objects we see around us, It is nearly round in 
shape, and outside is a white coat culled the cornea, 
Which covers it entirely except a clear, round window 
in front. Just back of the cornea is the iris, a round 
‘curtain with an opening in the middle, through which 
light passes into the eye; the size of this opening regu- 
lates the quantity of light that enters the eye. You 
will see this if you watch a person’s eyes when there is 
a strong, glaring light, and again when the light is 
dim; in the latter case the opening will be much larger 
than in the former. The iris is differently colored in 
different people, and we calla person’s eyes blue, gray, 
or brown, according to its color. Back of the iris is a 





the eye, called the retina, and there pictures are made 
of all the objects we see around us. Only think what 
small pictures they must be. But how do you suppose 
the mind obtains knowledge of what we see? There 
are nerves running from the retina to the brain con- 
stantly carrying messages from the eye to the mind of 
what is transpiring in the outside world. So you see 
there are many different processes to be gone through 
with in the act of seeing. How wonderful things are 
when we stop to think about them, and how tame and 
common when we don’t. NowI want you to stop a 
moment and think what you would do without your 
sight. Think of what it would be to have your way al- 
ways dark before you; to be always groping and feeling 
your way, and much of the time depending on others 
to be led. How sad it would be to see nothing in na- 
ture; no green grass, no leafy trees, no many-colored 
flowers; no blue heaven above us, with its sun by day 
and moon and stars by night; never to see the faces of 
our friends. Who of us can wonder that the blind 
men of old time, when they heard that Jesus was pass- 
ing by, cried out unto him, “ Lord, that our eyes may 
be opened!”’ 





ROBBIE GETS © FULL OF WORDS.” 


BY OLIVE THORN. 


M* MMA was very busy. NowI don't know 
x what was the reason, but when she was very, 
very busy, Robbie was always sure to be full of talk. 
So this morning she sent for bis cousin Carry to play 
with him. She gave each of them a bowl of nice soap- 
suds, and a clean new pipe, to blow bubbles out in the 
yard. They blew them till they were tired of that, 
and then they played Rocky Mountains awhile. 

It was a splendid place to play Rocky Mountains, for 
Robbie’s papa was building a new barn, and there were 
beautiful rough piles of bricks, and boards that would 
rattle when you stepped on them. Carry was the 
leader, and she would take a bundle of something on 
her shoulder, and climb over the hardest places in the 
bricks and boards, and Robbie, who never played that 
before, took a little bundle on his shoulder, and climb- 
ed around after her. They were travelers, climbing 
the mountains—like the pictures in Carry’s geography. 

When they were tired of being travelers they came 
into the house, where mamma was busy. Now Carry 
was fond of telling very large stories, and of having 
people open their eyes, and say, ‘‘ Why, Carry!" and 
she began to tell about their soap-bubbles. 

* Oh aunty!” said she, “I blew such lovely bubbles! 
prettier than Robbie’s. I blew one big as your head!” 

“Um,” said mamma, without looking up. 

Carry thought she was not enough impressed, so she 
went on: 

“T blew such a-w-f-u-l big ones! why, aunty, I blew 
some so big you might have sat on it and not broke 
it!” 

“ What!” exclaimed mamma, turning suddenly, and 
looking square at her, in amazement at such a story. 

Carry was frightened, and burst into violent tears. 
Mamma tried to quiet her, but she knew she had been 
naughty, and she snatched up her hat and ran home, 
crying all the way at the top of her voice. 

“Mamma, a’n’t Carry pretty naughty?’ asked Rob- 
bie, who had looked on all this time in wonder. 

“T think she is,” said mamma, turning to her work; 
“and now, Robbie, if you play in here, I want you to be 
quiet.” 

** Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘I guess I’ll play with my dirt car.” 

His dirt car was a square piece of board, with castors 
screwed in at the corners, and a string at one end to 
draw it by. He soon found it, and then saying softly 
to himself, ‘‘ Now I need kitty, to give her a ride,”’ he 
went into the kitcheu and found her curled up behind 
the stove. Kitty was not very large, but she was ex- 
tremely accommodating. She would sit on the car, 
and let Robbie draw her all over the house. After 
drawing her about for some time, he commenced 
with: 

‘““Mamma, when my kitty gets so old she can’t ride, 
I'll send her right up to heaven.”’ 

“Um,” said mamma. 

“T’m going to climb a high mountain with my hatch- 
et, and bust a hole through into heaven and get in,” 
he went on, earnestly, “the mountains go clear up to 
the roots of heaven, do you know that?”’ 

“T guess so,” answered mamma, absently, for she 
didn’t hear half he said. 

‘**Mamma, do you know what I’m goingto do?” he 
began, in a minute. 

** No,” said mamma. 

“I'm going to build an engine ’thout any smoke 
stack, do you want to know where ?” 

“Um,” said mamma, 

“Out in the chicken-coop. Do you want to know 
how I can go in the coop?” 

“Um,” answered mamma, 

“Why I'll go in through the door. 
s’pose I can get out?” 

“T don’t know,” said mamma. 

“Why, I'll go out through the door, just where I 
went fn!” he answered, as though amazed that mamma 
should want to know such silly questions. 

“Now, Robbie,” said she, looking up from her work, 


How do you 





“T know it, dear, but I have nerves.” 

“Can you fly with nerves?” he asked eagerly, “ and 
where did you get them ?” 

“Oh do go and make something with your blocks," 
said mamma, laughing. “I can't stop to talk with 
you.” 

** Well, what shall I make?” 

“I don’t know, whatever you please." 
“Shall I make a depot?”’ 

“Yes,” said mamma. 

‘Well, I don’t how to make a depot, 
-ram-doodle ?” 

‘Yes, yes,”’ said mamma, hastily. 
“Well, how do you make a scram-doodle?"” he asked 
with interest. 

“Dear me, Robbie!" said mamma, “ go and look out 
the window, and see what is in the street, and don’t 
talk.” 

The little fellow left his blocks and his dirt car— 
where Kitty was fast asleep—and went to the window. 
He was still a little while, but suddenly broke out, 

“Oh mamma! here's a pretty little calf with whis- 
kers!”’ 

*“ What!” said mamma. 

““Oh, such a pretty one!" 
and a stubbly tail.”’ 

Mamma looked up. 

‘Why, that’s a goat, Robbie, and if you'll keep still 
till [ get through my work, I'll tell you about the goat 
carriages in Central Park.”’ 

For some time after this promise Robbie kept very 
still, watching the passers-by, but at last he began 
again. 

“Oh mamma, there’s three men, and I think they're 
Shadrach, Meshack, and Abednego!” 

Mamma had to laugh at this, and asked him why. 

“*cause I heard one say ‘shadwack’ and ‘ ramerica,’ 
do you know what that means?” 

“No, I don’t know.” 

For a few minutes he was still again, and mamma 
went on with her work, but pretty soon a peddler 
came down the street shouting, *‘Green corn! green 
corn!” 

“Oh mamma,” cried Robbie, “ Carry says ’f you eat 
corn off the cobs you get skulls in your teef!"’ 

* Robbie! Robbie!’ said mamma, laughing “ what 
does make you talk so much to-day ?” 

**Cause I’m so full of words I shall burst,’’ said Rob- 
bie. 

“Well, I believe you are, and I guess I'll have to 
wait till you are abed before I can work."’ 

“T shan't ever be a bed, I’m a boy!” said Robbie, 
earnestly. 
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he shouted, “ just as white! 








PUZZLES. 
LITERARY ENIGMA. 
64 letters. 


9, 36, 5, 2, 25, 53, 28, 15, 6, isa poem by Longfellow. 
32, 8, 30, 22, 43, 5, 24, 10, 4, 3, 14, is one of the most celcbrated 
poems 1n the English language. 
11, 1, 12, 26, 41, 29, a titled author who made additions to nau- 
tical science. 
15, 18, 7, 33, 9, 31, 39, 13, 25, 21, 38, 28, 34, 17, 37, 25, is a story by 
Charles Reade. 
25, 30, 47. 20, 19, was a German historian. 
44, 25, 43, 31, 44, 48, is the author of an English version of Vir- 
gil. 
51, 27, 12, 47, 25, 49, 44, 48, 1, 42, 46, 31,54, was an eminent German 
poet and critic. 
45, 40, 53, 35, 22, 39, is a character in one of Thackeray’s works. 
16, 52, 50, 29, 3, was an Italian peet. 
The whole is a quotation from Whittier. Dd. 
Cross-WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in glove, but not in hand. 
My second in order, but not in demand. 
My third is in sun, but not in moon, 
My fourth in dish, but not in spoon. 
My fifth is in song, but not in hymn. 
My sixth in surface, but not in brim. 
My seventh in man, but in youth. 
My eighth in swearing, but not in truth. 
My ninth not in tree is found in leaf. 
My tenth is in care, but not in grief. 
My eleventh in old, but mot in new. 
My twelfth not in one may be found in two. 
My thirteenth not in chair is found in table. 
My whole is a writer both good and able. 
GeM FITZPATRICK. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. A consonant. 2. A derisive exclamation. 3. A French 
author's heroine. 4. That which covers the multitude of sins. 
5. Active. 6. Consumed. 7. Sometimes a vowel, Nemo. 

WoORD-SQUARE. 
1, A poet. 
2. A tree. 
Sources of wealth. 
4. To overturn. 
5. Pauses. B. 


ed 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 5. 


Biblical Enigma.—* Even a child is known by his doings, whether 
his work be pure and whether it be right.’ 

pronase at 3 Charade.—Looking-glass. 

Anagram Blanks.—1. Apate weute in her diary that she spent the 
morning in the Goby. = a ar, 1 dare you to read that sentenoe 
without a mistake, Charlie left ‘his new felt hat on the stand. 4. 
That bird and its mate are very tame. 5. He had only time to men- 
tion one item, but he felt that he must add his mite. 


The names of those sending correct anawers will be omitted in 
future, leaving more space for the Puzzles. 
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From Saturday, ‘Move mber 15, to Satur- 
day, November 22. 


Wall Street.—Upon the whole, no week since 
the panic has been so encouraging to commercial 
and financial circles as that which ended on Satur- 
day. The money market, until a few hours before 
the close, was fairly easy; the banks gained in legal 
tenders; mercantile affairs took a favorable turn ; 
the Bank of England reduced its rate, and all sorts 
of securities were reasonably firm, if not active, 
Midway of the week it was rumored that the Mer- 
cantile National Bank had become prospectively 
embarrassed through loans to the Domestic Sew- 
ing Machine Company, the latter being, as was 
hastily inferred, unable to meet its obligations. 
Prompt action on the part of the bank Directors, 
and the Company, shortly corrected the false im- 
pressions which at first gained currency, and on 
Friday Mr. Meigs, the National Bank Examiner, 
published the following: 

“T have gone far enough in my investigation of 
the assets and liabilities of the Mercantile Nation- 
al Bank to be enabled to express the opinion that, 
in ray judgment, there is nothing in their position 
that need give the commercial worid any uneasi- 
ness whatever. The present Directors and their | 
families, and the familles of the late Directors, 
own 6,262 shares, of $100 each, of the capital stock 
of thet <, or 626,200 par value out of the #1,000,- 
000 capital.” 





The discounts to the Domestic Sewing Machine | 


Company were made in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the bank for several years, and although 
they were not individually passed upon by the Di- 
rectors, there was nothing of irregularity, though 


there may have been some imprudence in their ne- | 


gotiation. The embarrassment of the Domestic 
Sewing Machi:.e Company is merely an incident of 
the period of depression through which we are 
passing. 

t The report of the committee appointed by the 
Associated Banks to revise the rules, and the ac- 
tion of the banks thereon were among the principal 
topics of interest. The committee recommend- 
ed the adoption of the following rules :— 

RULES OF THE ASSOCIATED BANKS OF THE CITY 

OF NEW YORK WIT THEIR DEALERS. 

1. No bank shall pay, or procure to be paid inter- 
est upon deposits. 

2. No check shall be; 
amount is first depositec. ; 

3. Checks upon associs ai banks onl; received on 
deposit. 

4. Checks upon pluce 
ceived at rates of disc: 
Committee. 

5. Checks will be take 
lected through the Cle 

6. Checks not good w, 
itor th» day following 

Banks not strictly o 
excluded from the Cle4 

Fina! action has not 


‘certified until the full 














4. of New York City re- 
*} fixed by Clearing House 


depositor’s risk and col- 
: House. 
b returned to the depos- 


ying these rules will be 
# House Association. 
yn taken but the reports 
which have been cir y ted by the daily press 
as to serious disagreagtpnts among the banks 
are, we understand, quiv*4§anfounded. That some 
Modifications of the abo Myrules may be ultimately 
adopted is extremely pr- he ble, but the rules are, in 
the main, sensible, an+t will doubt'sss meet the 
views of all who favor t!p transaction of husiness 
on a strictly legitimate #§ais. 
Government Bonds “re firm, and show more ac- 
tivity in consequence of higher prices in London, 
as well as at home. 
The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
Ni. 18. 19. 20. 21. 
$e Seated 1881,c.109 109° «109% 109% 1X Wx 
1 113% 1135 114 «1M 114% 
fo. be 14% 114) «118% «114% ~=11M4K 
6s, One, 1862, c. 10854 108 18% 108% 108k 1X 
6a, 5-20's, 1864, c..100'¢ 109% 10846 109% 110 109% 
6a, 5-20's, 1365, ¢..110 109% 110-1096 10910 
8,°65, mn, ¢.. 19x 110 1 3! 
6s, 5-20’s, 1867, c. 112% 112% 112% 112% 112% 114% 
| get 1868, ¢.. ee 113% 1135 BX 114% 114k 
8. . 108 r, 








68 Currency, “HOM 
Gold has gone up on the strength of the Cuban 
excitement, and the easier movement of exchange 
has likewise favored arise. Here follow the high- 
est quotations for the week, Reptaning with Mon- 
Gay :—109%, 11034, 109% 10944. 11034, 11034 
Stocks have varied considerably ri price but the 
course of the market has been on the whole favor- 
able to better confidence. The Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, of the 15th November, published 
an elaborate statement showing so far as possible 
all the American railroads which pare failed to pay 
interest on their bonds since 1870. Space is want- 
ing to quote intelligibly from this interesting re- 
ort, but we recommend it to all who are directly 
nterested in these matters. 
The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
17. 18. 19. 20. 1 7 


7. q a 22. 
N.Y.C.&H.R.... 89 87% 88% 8914 BB BR 
Hurlem......... WY 109% 10% 111) 112% 1122 
| PERS 45 420-24 43K 
OO BPOT... 0000 65 a si 70 
Take Shore 67% 68% 70% OX 70% 
Wabash......... 4% 4% 2 41% 41% 
Norti western. 39% ys 4% 4 43% 
do pref... ‘ —R% RY HK Be 
Rock Island.... 83 Sex 88 88g RB 
Cs. 2x «8 314 «31 31 
do pref...... i 58% 51¥ 
Ohio & Miss 244 24 DK 22 Wy 
Central of NJ 92% Ds te. 91X 2 
Del., L. & 90 895 O16 .... OK 
Han & St. Jos 22 22 Ze = BRM «BK 
do pref.. 2% 2 i) aU) 2944 
Union Pacific. 2% 2 2 «26K ~«O1K 
Punama..... ... 86 85 8 8434 





Western UnTel ) 
Quicksilver..... 2 27 ae 16 


do pref.... 30 wo a» ca ion 30 
Pacific Mail..... 2 3B 2B 4 Wu BK 
Adams Ex a aces Se = &3 
American -. SK BB 57 


Foreign ‘tones has” nearly resumed i its 
regular course of operation. The latest quotations 
are 1)\@10% for prime 60 days bills on London, and 
108!;@ 108 for short sight. 

KOUNTZE BROTHERS, Bank- 
ers, 12 Wall Street, New York, al- 
low interest on deposits, issue drafts 
on London, and Letters of Credit 
available at all points at home and 
abroad. Investment Securities for 
sale. 








Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 Wall Street, New York, 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ 
CREDITS BS Vga IN ANY PART OF 
THE WORLD, MAKE CABLE § 
NEY BE WHEN. THIS COUNTRY AND 
ENGLAND. AND DRAW BILLS OF aN HANGE 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


10 PER _CEl NT, 

THE IOWA LOAN AND ROME COMPANY 
will invest money on first-class Real Estate at = 
hal cent. interest, net, payable come sonnets © 

ew York, and will guarantee the collection of all 
| —_ m: ade through its agency. All charges paid 
| by the borrower. Please write, before investing, 

| for New York and New England references, and 

| full particulars. SAMUEL MERRILL, (late Governor 
of Lowa) President. Address JAMES B. HEART- 
WELL, Secretary, Drawer 167, Des Moines Iowa. 





TURNER BROTHERS, 


te Cc. Frc by - Pr, 
or, (é: » 

Stone, i BANKERS, ja: 8. hurtin, 

R. ‘Turner, 

No. 14 Nassau Street, a. York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
| Co vupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
| and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


| ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
| RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS 80- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECI ALTY. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Invest your money safely on mortgage se- 
curity in the West, so'as to yield from 8 to 10 per 
cent. per annum, the interest payable semi-annu- 
ally in the East at such places as the owner may 
desire. Allof our loans are abundantly secured 
by real estate worth, in every instance, at least 
twice as much as the ‘principal sum, and we have 
never known of any sane in payment,even during 
the panic of this yea’ 

We also buy and sell on commission, choice City 
and County Bonds. 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., Brokers, 
Send for circular. Indianapolis, Ind. 


















BY PERMISSION WE REFER TO 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hartford. 
= ee Trinity Poles. — 
H. Mallory & C = 
w ‘inslow, Lanier « Co., . Bankers, New York City. 
Fletcher & Sharpe, Indianapolis. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 306 & 388 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Asscts---Over Ten Million Dollars. 
os ven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 
ars. Six Per cent. Interest Allowed, 


Bank books in English, Feat, and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. J. BAInas, Pres’t. 
|S. ARMOUR, pccueaany 


7 TO 12 PER CENT. 


We make a Specialty of County, City and School 
District Bonds. Guarantee legality of all bonds 
sold, collect the coupons without charge, or take 
—_ asso much cash on sales. §#~ Send for Price 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 
just paneer by our senior, should be inthe hands 
of = interested in this class of securities. 2 vols. 
prio ce on. W. W.N. B. COLER'6 00. at Nassau St.,N. Y 

















RAIL | Whether 3 you ‘wish h to. BU Y or 
R D SELL, write to 
OA 
HASSLER & CO., 
BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 





Oper cent. Mortgage Loans 
bo. ARANTEED on Minneapolis and St. Paul prop- 
erty. Send i for a to 
VM. R. TRIPPE, Minneapolis. Minn. 





to $100 invested in Wall 
Street often leads to a 
$10 


RIDGE & CO., 
kers, 39 Wall Street, New York. 





CALLS.) 

A COOD INVESTMENT. 

The undersigned has for sale 10,000 Acres of 
Pine Land, lying in Jones County, Mississippi, 
distant from one to three miles from Leaf and Tal- 
lahala Rivers, which furnish water communication 
with theGulf. The timber is believed to be the 
finest in the South, yielding from —— BI 45,000 
Seat of lumber per acre. Price, $1.50 pe 


Numbers of land, with plots, ‘farniohed on appli. 
cation. Address 


T. S&S. FORD, 


Columbia, Marion Co., Miss. 


RICH FARMING LANDS! 
For Sale Very Cheap. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT! 


No Fluctuations ! Always Improving in Value! 
The WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY is made by the ad- 
vance in REAL ESTATE, 

NOW IS THE TIME! 

Millions of acres of the finest lands on the Con- 
tinent, in EASTERN NEBRASKA, now for sale— 
many of ome nee never ouere in market—at prices that 

Five ans — Seams Credit Given, with Interest 


at Six 
The nd Grant Bonds of the Company taken at 
They can now be purchased ata 


=: for lands. 
PPoll parti 1 i Guic ith 
culars given,new Guide with new 
Maps mailed free by dressing 


0. F. DAVIS, 
LAND COMMISSIONER U. P. R. R., 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 




















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A CHARMING STORY. 
LADY E BELL, 


A STORY OF THE LAST CE) NTURY. 


By the author of “Cituyenne Jacqueline.” With 
Illustrations. mo. Extracloth. $1.75. 


“ Lady Bellis aspecimen of the semi-historical 
novel, and breaking ground which, since Thacke- 
ray’s time, has been tolerably untrodden, has a 
spice of freshness about it which will commend it 
to those who are weary of the uniformity of what 
passes —s Bg: cay s for a picture of modern 
life the whole, this is a graceful and 
readable ulecae” ’—London Atheneum. 











*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Abbott’s 


American Pioneers and 
Patriots, 
A NEW VOLUME TO-DAY: 
KIT CARSON, 
The Pioneer of the West. 
By JOHN 8S. C. ABBOTT. 


1 vol., 12mo, with illustrations by Miss Greatorex. 
Price, $1.50. 





Five volumes of this Popular Series bave now 
been issued, as follows: 


I. DANIEL BOONE. 
Ll. MILES STANDISH. 
Ill. DE SOTO. 
IV. PETER STUYVESANT. 
V. KIT CARSON, 
Each in one volume, fully illustrated and hand- 
somely bound. Price, per volume, $1.50. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


DODD & MEAD, 
Publishers. 
762 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


NOW READY! 
BEIGLOW & MAIN’S 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 
No. 4, 
Containing Six New and Beautiful 


Christmas Carols for 1878. 


Price, $4 per 100 copies. Sent by mail 
on receipt of 5 cents. 


BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
SUCCESSORS TO WM. B. BRADBURY, 


New York and Chicago. 








PROF. GREEN’S NEW BOOK: 
THE ARGUMENT OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB UNFOLDED. 


By WM. HENRY GREEN, D.D., Professor in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 12mo. $1.75. 





a the Preface: 

“It may be worth considering whether current 
methods of — with the Bible r 4 not favor a frag- 
mentary, fr han_a comprehensive, knowledge of 
the Saceed Volume. The attention given to detached 
and scattered portions of Scripture should be eorrected 
or supplemented by the rtypen oe ~— a entire Yr 
by him who aspires every Ch should, to a 
= “oy ha ietanes: with the Word Of God, It is 

pe, — ana aiding such a study of 
ty Book of Job that this volume has been prepared.”’ 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York, 


*,* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
the price. 





* The threshold weeps forty days when a girl is born.” 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


The Women of the Arabs. 


By Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, D.D. 
17 years Missionary at Beirut. 
Edited by Rev. C. S. RoBINsON, D.D., and Rev. 
ISAAC RILEY. 
1 volume, large 12mo, beautifully printed, and 
fully illustrated with numerous fine engravings. 
Cloth, extra. Price $2. 





The wide reputation of the author, and the great 
interest in the condition and prospects of women 
in Eastern lands, make this work especially timely. 
Written in a popular style, and having a great 
amount of new and interesting information as to 
manners, customs and home life of the East, the 
work has as great interest forthe general reader 
as for those especially interested in its subject. 

For sale by all booksellers and by the Publish- 


ers, 
DODD & MEAD, 
762 Broadway, N. Y.- 
MUNROE’S PHILOSOPHY OF CURE. 


To be had only at his rooms, 19 Milferd Street, 
Beston, Mass. Price $1.00. 





WHOEVER 
Wants a good salary, an independent 
business, an agreeable occupation, 
should not fail to send to J. B. Ford 
cd: Co., addressing them either at New 
York, Boston, . Chicago, Cineinnati, 
or San Francisco, for their circular 
and terms to canvassers for the Chris- 
tian Union. For a business which 





can be started without capital, itis the 
most profitable occupation inthe land, 
requiring only intelligence, activity, 
and perseverance—qualities that many 
a young man and woman can bring to 
bear when they can not command 
money. Try it, send for terms and 
circulars and see. | 

ONLY Mahtocnth, your. The C ‘heapest 

and best Young fous aga- 

zine published. A fine &2 En- 

S i graving FREE to every subscri- 

oad pee. GOOD PAY to Agents. Send 

r a three-cent stamp for Specimen 

A y SAR. and “ tools” sean with. Address 

the Publishers, J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 436 

Walnut Street, Philvdelphia, Pa. 

!!SAMPLES FREE!! 

The Saturday Evening Post, 319 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, gives a beautiful Chromo or large 
steel Engraving to every yearly subscriber! Sam- 
ples free! 

- “MONTHLY 
$1.50--THE NURSERY, 4 MoNtHey 
for youngest readers. Superbly illustrated. Send 
stamp forasample number. Address 

JOHN L. SHOREY. 
Pe. as 36 Bromtield Street, Bost: ton. 
THE NATIONAL 
. 

Live Stock Journal, 
Published at Chicago, the only first-class live. 
stock paper published. Terms for Vol. 5, which 
commences Jan. Ist, are $2 for single subscrip- 
tions, and $15 for clubs of ten, with extra copy to 
person forming the club. Specimens free. Address 
GEO. w. RU sT & CO., Proprietors, CHICAGO. 

WHAT | 

- 25 Cts. 
NEXT?) 

Best, prettiest, and by far the cheapest magazine 
in the world, and wonderfully popular, Monthly, 
25 Cents a year. Magnificent Chromos, Engrav- 
ing and “Sunlight” Paintings to every subscriber, 
and most liberal terms to Agents and those rais- 
ing clubs. Specimen, oe Samay or with sample 
pictane,. toe Jents. ee e you saw this. 

N B. AL DE Publisher. Chicago, Ml. 
1 ) BEAU TIEU L OIL CHROMOS and a 
Book of 40 pages, mailed for 50 cents. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Address 
Cc, S. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


- ACENTS WANTED. 
TWO GRAND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
SACRED HEROES and MARTYRS. 


The new iliustrated Biblical work by J. 1’. HEAD- 
LEY; surpasse#in matter and style this popular 
author’s former works that have sold by the 
100,000. A superb Gift Book. 

OUR HOME PHYSICIAN, by Dr. 
BEARD, is the latest and best Family Medical 
Guide with remedies for every known disease. 
Its value is attested by thousands who have 
saved money, health and life. Justthe book to 
have and to sell in hard times. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 
RANDALL & FISH, Detroit, Mich. 


Undenominational but EVANGELICAL. 





nternational ~MERICAN BEST 
LESSONS! SUNDAY HELP FOR 
AGENTS WANTED. SCHOOL SUNDAY 
WORKER.) SCHOOL 
For samples, club Fifth year. | TEACHERS 
rates, &c., $1.50 per year. and 
Single copy, lsc,| OFFICERS 
Address, Published. 


J.W. McIntyre, 4 South 5th St., St. Louis. 
By THE USE OF THE DOMESTIC, 


EMBROIDERING 


and Fluting Machine|. PILLOW SHAMS em- 
every Lady may pos-| broidered and fluted in 
sess a rich and varied | Ten Minutes’ Time. Toi- 
e } . ow 

wardrobe at -% tri- | Cases, and other ‘ knick 
fling cost. skirt, | knacks’ on which Em- 
apron or sacque beau-| broidery is so highly 
tifully embroidered in prised. is ey ully 
fifteen minutes | ise tha heen 

For Children’s Cloth- compare favorably with 
ng, Collars and Cuffs, | the most expensive im- 
t is invaluable. ported goods. 

Jas. H. White, 177 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 

Descriptive hace ng and Samples of Work fur- 
nished on application. Male and Female Agents 
wanted. Pi Price of f Machine, ¢ complete 82 50. 


A RARE ‘¢ OFFER. 


Out ofthe Shadow. A . A thrilling book, price Bec. 
A copy of the Lady's Own Magazine, We. 
A copy of the SCIENTIFIC FARMER, “ tbe. 
Will all be sent “ postpaid,” for 25c. 

Or the Ladies’ Own Magazine or Scientific Farmer 
will be sent three months on trial for 25 cts. (half 
price), or both for 40c. Every yearly subscriber to 
either paper gets a superb Oil Chromo, Free. 

Object, Agents—Large Cash Commission to Agts 
Address M. C. BLAND & CO., 

Publishers, Chicago, Il. 


Everybody’s Own Physician. 
A magnific 

By 0. i. Guasace, BE Low ——, y > ponent 

rders in one week. Agents wanted. Cir- 

culars free. ie tie N. MCKINNEY & CO., Ti6 N. 7th St., 

Philadelphia. 

















THE WAYSIDE, 


An Ilustrated Ltn tals Weeki ! The only 
one in America. Ch see ey he not sectarian. Only 





cts. a re 
THE WAYSIDE’ Wilmlagton, Delaware. 








PHELPS, DODCE & CoO., 
Tin and. Roofing Plates, 


Murs .LS, 
11 to | ‘Cutt st Street. ‘ew York, 
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Nov. 26, 1873. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





449, 











AGENTS 

Who know a good thing when they 
see it should send promptly to the 
publishers of the Christian Union 
for their terms and descriptive circu- 
lars of the paper, and the new bril- 
liant Oleographs which, being all 
ready for immediate delivery, are pre- 
sented to every subscriber. No wonder 
an old agent called this ** the best busi- 
ness ever offered to canvassers.” The 
terms are liberal, and with the im- 
mense frame business added (furnish- 
ing subscribers with substantial and 
elegant frames at low prices) the 
agent's profits are greater than any 
similar publication affords. J. B. 
Ford & Co. may be addressed at New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, or 
San Francisco. 

“A New Thing under the Sun.” 

Sixteen Oil Paintings in a Book. 

Never before was such an idea attempted for 
book-illustration; every one who sees it pronoun- 


ces it SUPERB. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
latest work, 


* 
Woman in Sacred History, 
aseries of narrative sketches, drawn from Scrip- 
tural, historical, and legendary sources. Illustrated 
with sixteen choice oil-chromos, after paintings by 
the most celebrated artists of the world, giving a 
rich and magnificent variety of Oriental costume 
and beauty. Mrs, Stowe in her most charming 
style has written a book full of interest,and with- 
out a dull page in it, which even if not illustrated 
would sell rapidly and widely; but the 


Brilliant Oil-Color Pictures 


make it one of the most unique, original. and re- 
murkable books ever offered. The pictures, if pub- 
lished separately, would readily sell for $2 each—or 
$32, while the entire book, with the sixteen pict- 
ures, together with the sumptuous bindings of the 
volume, can be had for one-fifth of that amount. 
The book is published in ENGLISH and GERMAN 
and is making a tremendous 


Sensation Among Agents, 
because it is absolutely a new thing, and “has 
money in it.” Whoever wants pleasant work and 
good pay should send for terms, circulars, &c., to 

B. FORD & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago. 
San Francisco, or Cincinnati. 


ASBESTOS 
ROOFING. 


Send for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, Price-Lists, 
&c. Liberal terms to Dealers. 


H. W. JOHNS, S87 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 


DRY GOODS. 














At the Great East-Side Establishment 
No. 309 Grand Street, New York. 
Largest purchases of the season. 


a - 

READY TO-DaY=25TAIL. 
Black silk bonnet velvets, $1.25 per yard, up. 
Black silk mantilla velvet, $3.80 per yard, up. 
Gro grain ribbons, all silk, Nos. 7, 9, 12, 16, at 

15, 20 and 25 cts. 

_Long ostrich feathers, 45 cts to $10. Ostrich 
tips, 15c., 20c., 25¢., up. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


At 95c. per yd; at $1.05, at $1.25, at $1.50, at 
$1.75, at $2, at $2,45 up. Examine! 


Real laces, Yak and Guipure. “ , ee 
30c., 50c., T5c., up. , we., 10¢., 20e., 


—~ 
3 papeay i sgflies ABen Gen Ter Br 
aw 8OC., WOrtl ° 


TOYS, TOYS, 


FOR THE COMING HOLIDAYS, 
OPENING EVERY DAY. 

To country store-keepers. fair and Sabbath- 
school managers, liberal discount. 

Ladies’ neck ties. Ladies’ silk scarfs. 

Hamburg edgings, 5c., 10c., 15c., 0c., 2c., 
Very cheap. 

Dress trimmings ; new purchases. Also silk 
fringes 50c. on the dollar, 

KID GLOVES. 
AT 45 CENTS A PAIR, 
OUR OWN GLOVE. 

One button, two buttons, 50c., 75c., $1. 

*“ Monogram” and * Edward.” 

All the new shades gentlemen's kid, 75c., 
85e., $1, $1.50. Dog skins, $1.50. Casters, $1, 
$1.25. New styles, lined. 

Yankee notions, embroidered worsted goods, 
35c., 50c., T5c., up. 

Jewelry ornaments, buckles, slides, &c. 

Hosiery. 100 cases of ladies’, misses’, and 

ents’ undershirts and drawers, from 25c., to 

3. We invite inspection. 


BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 
Hats and bonets; felt hats, 25c., and 45c.; 

French felts, all colors, 75c. each. 

Peng silk velvets round hats, $1.75, $2, $2.25, 


BARGAINS THIS WEEK, 


Furs, furs; fine furs, medium furs, low price 
furs, bargains. 

Knitted and woven worsted goods under 
manufacturer’s prices. 

The offerings in our various departments to- 
day are the most important and extensive 
this season, and will repay examination. 


Edward Ridley & Son, 
Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 
62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block East from the Bowery. 


€@ Five minutes’ ride from corner of Broadway 
and Grand st. Desbrosses st. cars stop at the dvor. 


DRY GOODS. 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
POPULAR PRICES. 


Ladies’, Children’s, and Infants’ Outfit- 
ting Department. 
Misses’ Cloth Sacques. 
Poplin, Serge, and Sailor Suits. 
Flannel, Cashmere, and Silk Wrappers. 
Infants’ Walking Coats and Cloaks. 
Complete Wardrobes for Infants. 
Ladies’ Undergarments, in great variety, 
ready-made and to order. 
French and German Corsets, ete., ete. 


PARIS AND CITY MADE 
GARMENTS, 

GREATLY REDUCED, 
Te Close the Season. 

INDIA SHAWLS 


Wil) offer on MONDAY, NOV. 24, GREAT IN- 
DUCEMENTS IN 


STRIPED ys LONG SHAWLS, 
from $20 and upward. 

Filled CENTRE SQUARE SHAWLS, 
from $35 and upward. 
DOMESTIC AND SCOTCH WOOL 
Long and Square Shawls, 


Square and long, Broche and Paisley. Long 
and square, 








A L L 








French Camel's Hair. 
Striped and Filled Shawls. 
All greatly Reduced in Price. 


Fur Department. 


Seal Sacques, Muff, Boa and Cap to match. 
Seal Sacques, Muff, Boa, trimmed with Otter. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Seal Caps, Gloves, and 
Collars. 

Sable, Mink. 

Chinchilla, Ermine. 

Black Marten and other sets. 

Fur Trimmings. 

Fur Robes. 

Ladies’ Fur-lined Carriage Cloaks, &c. 


Blankets, Flannels, Underwear and 


Hosiery, 
In great variety and at very low prices. 


CARPETS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
Are now offering a large assortment of 


BEST QUAL. 5-FRAME ENG. BODY BRUSSELS 


AT $1,75 PER YARD, 


BEST QUAL. ENG. TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


AT $1.10 PER YARD. 











Upholstery Department. 
Furniture and Drapery Materials, 

Lace Curtains, 

Shades, Cornices, etc. 

N. B.—Churches, Steamers, and Hotels fur- 
— at WHOLESALE PRICES, and at short 
notice. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


DRY GOODS. 


CRAND ST. CRAND ST. 


THE = 
GREAT RUSFL 


CONTINUES AT 


A. FIELDS, 
249 & 253 GRAND ST., 


Corner Chrystie. 


Dresses, Cloaks, Shawis, 
COATS, PANTS, VESTS, 
FEATHERS, KID GLOVES, &c,, 
Dyed or Cleaned successfully and promptly by the 


BARRETTS, PALMER & HEAL 
DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


191 Grand Street, New York, 
519 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
451 Broad Strect, Newark. 


Goods received and returned by Express. 
DRESS GOODS of every description dyed and 
finished either in the piece or garment. * 


BERLIN CLOAKS, 
JACKETS, DOLMAN CLOAKS, 
REDINGOTES, 


ALL NEW STYLES, 








Much below the Cost of Importation, at 


CAMPION’S, 

831 BROADWAY, 
ea Se _NEW YORK. 
BLOOM’S 
POPULAR GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
BAZAR, 


338 Bowery, New York. 
Unprecedented Bargains in all kinds of REAL 
LACES of every Description, Style and Quality. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, and Infants’ 
complete Outfits. Dress and Cloak Trimmings, 
Silks, Satins, Velvets, Artificial Flowers, Plumes, 
Hat and Bonnet Ornaments, Fans, Gilt, Oxydized 


PETER STEWART, 
162 BOWERY, 


Just opening a magnificent lot of 


STRAW, VELVET «1 FELT 
HA'TS, 


in all the most desirable shapes and at most 
inviting prices. 


THE RIBBON STOCK 
is unsurpassed by any house in the city for 
quantity, quality, or price. 

Velvets and Velveteens, 


Black and Colored, at extremely low prices. | 


You will find the 


Feather and Flower Departments 
replete with all the novelties. 

Jet Ornaments, Jet Chains, 

Bracelets, Sets and Drops, 


from lic. up. 


Isid Gloves, 





my own importation. Excellent quality Two- 
Button, 75c., 90c. and $1.00, in White, in Black, 
in Opera, and all the new shades; 3-Button, 
$1.15, in White, Opera and all the new shades; 
has no equal; only try one pair, and you will | 
never go anywhere else for Gloves. 

3 pairs best 90-cent Gloves at $2.50, or $10 per 
dozen. 

3 pairs best Three Button at $3.30, or $13 per 
dozen. 

Sent by mail, post-paid. 


LACES: 
Yak, Guipure, Pusher & French, 
all widths, very cheap. 
SPOT NETS, 


Donna Maria, Parisiennes, Grenadines, Barege, 
and all other Veiling Material at panic prices. 


FINE FRENCH WOVE CORSETS, LACE 
COLLARS, CUFFS, SLEEVES, NECK 
RUCHINGS, HANDKERCHIEFS 
and FANS, in great variety. 


PETER STEWART'S, 
162 BOWERY, 


Betweeu Broome and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


FURS! FURS! FURS! 


PETER STEWART, 
162 BOWERY, 


Is now offering his 


SPLENDID STOCK 


OF 
Manufactured FURS, 
BOUGHT FOR CASH, 


at less than the actual cost of the raw 





| which recommend it for adoption. 








skins. Children’s French Ermine, with 
Black Spots, 


MUFF, BOA and BOX, 
at 95c.; 


Handsome, at $1.45 and $1.65 ; 
Misses’ at $1.75 and $1.90; 
Elegantly lined with White Satin, 


= ~ 
At $2.25! 
Ladies’ White French Ermine, $3, 
and with extra long Boa, $3.75; with extra fine 
satin and extra tassels, $4.50. Children’s Royal Er- 
mine, $8 to $10. Ladies’ Royal Ermine Sets, $15. 
River Mink, $4.25, $4.75, $5.25; very best, #6. Real 
Mink (warranted), $10, $12, $15, up to #37. Imitation 
Squirrel, #4. Real Siberian Squirrel, from #4.50 to 


#9. Imitation Seal, from $7 to $9. Real Seal, from 
$22.50 to $35. Black Marten, #6 to #10. Astrakhan 


Alaska Sable, from #12 to $15. Lynx, at §%. Real 
Lynx, $12 to $18, and all the other 


Fashionable FURS 
AND 
FUR TRIMMINCS. 
Altering and Repairing 
in the best manner and at the lowest pos- 
sible price. 


PETER STEWARTS, 


162 BOWERY, N. Y., 








and Jet Jewelry, &c. 


Between Broome and Spring Streets. 


from #4 to $7. Black Fox, from #10 to $15.50. Real | 


TO DO GOOD 


Is a worthy aspiration, and if one can 
do this and at the same time support 
himself handsomely, so much the bet. 
ter. No simpler way of doing both 
these desirable things can be found, 
than in taking subscriptions to the 
Christian Union, and adding to its 
already immense circulation. It is 
a paper that makes friends fast and 
holds them close. If you don't need 
the employment yourself, do good by 
helping some trustworthy and intelli- 


| gent young man or woman to an im- 


mediately lucrative occupation, which 
is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to 
some one else to apply, to J. B. Ford & 
Co., address either at New York, Bos- 





ton, Chicago, Cincinnati, or San 
Francisco. 
THE Best MopEeE oF WARMING 


CHURCHES AND Hovuses.—At this season of 
the year the chilly winds of autumn remind 
us of the colder blasts of winter which are 
approaching, and this bids us to put our 
houses, schools and churches, in order. Among 
the many different modes of heatin we 
would call attention to the “ GOTHIC FUR- 
NACE,” as combining many good qualities 
he fol- 
lowing test of approval is from the Rey. Dr. 
Cole, of Nashotah, Wisconsin, who says: “I 
have used the Gothic Furnace in our ‘ Nash- 
otah House’ for nine years, and it has given 
us entire satisfaction ; it bids fair to remain a 
proper Furnace for as many years more. Iam 
sure that these furnaces cannot fail to be 
acceptable wherever they are properly attend- 
ed to. Our winters are very severe, the 
thermometer often showing 2 below Zero, 
yet our house has been comfortable. We wish 
one of the largest size of your Furnaces (No. 
12) to warm our Chapel. I write these few 
words as much to promote the comfort of my 
fellow men as to further your plans.’’ These 
furnaces are arranged to use coal or wood, 
and are manufactured by Alex. M. Lesley, 
224 & 226 West 2rd Street, New York, who 
will send Catalogues on application, 





F. E. SMITH & CO.’S 

Crushed White Wheat. 

ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLS, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Is superior to all other whole wheat preparations. Is 
used by thousands that can use no other. |ts popularity 
is due to its perfectiion of manufacture. Is une- 
qualed asa salutary food forall. It makes a great 
variety of delicious dishes. Puddings, Porridge, Jel- 
lies, Cakes, Deserts. Ornamental dishes for the table 
in Forms. Is perfection as diet for children and in- 
valids. Is economical, costs about a quarter as much 
as Beef or other meats, and far richer in nourishi 
elements. Pamphlets'sent free containing valuable 
information,with extracts from LIEBIG, JOHNSTON 
and other Scientists,on the value of Wheat above 
all other of nature’s food gitts. Try the CRUSHED 
WHITE WHEAT. It is sold by all Grocers. 


ALL THIS WEEK. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


are offering at Extremely Low Prices, 


Scotch Wool Underwear, 
IIOSIERY and GLOVES, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Robes, Jackets,. 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
SUSPENDERS, 


Elegant Neck-Wear, 


AND ARE OPENING 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 
UNDERSHIRTS 
AND 
DRAWERS, 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 


No. 637 Broadway. 
= FURTHER 
REDUCTIONS!! 


MILLER & GRANT, 
No. 879 Broadway, 


In addition to Reductions already made, have 
determined, in order to make room for 
Spring Importations, to offer 


’ Their Immense Stock of 
Laces, Dress Trimmings, 
Silks, Embroideries, 
Ribbons, Velours, &c., &c. 
At a further reduction of Ten Per 
Cent. on all Cash Purchases. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


A SIMPLE WATER-TEST. 


OOD water should be free from color, un- 
pleasant odor and taste, and should quickly 
afford a lather with asmall portion of soap. The fol- 
lowing simple test to show whether water is fit for 
general use is given in a recent paper by Herr Heisch 
on the pollution of water by sewage. If half a pint of 
water be placed in a perfectly clean, colorless, glass- 
stoppered bottle, a few grains of the best white lump- 
sugar added, and the bottle freely exposed to the day- 
light in the window of a warm room, the liquid should 
not become turbid even after exposure for a week of 
ten days. If the water becomes turbid, it is open to 
the grave suspicion of sewage contamination; but if it 
remain clear, it is almost certainly safe. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE EYE. 


‘HE eye is a collection of refractive media 
which concentrates the light-waves proceeding 
from every poiut of an external object on a tissue of 
delicate nerves called the retina. Here an image is 
formed, from which, by an unknown process, our per- 
ception of the object arises. The principal lens of the 
eye is called the crystalline, and is a double convex 
lens, whose surfaces are of unequal curvature. In 
front of this lens is a delicate curtain called the iris, 
which gives to the eye its color, and in this there is a 
circular hole called the pupil. The contraction or ex- 
pansion of the muscular fibers of which the iris is 
formed diminishes or increases the size of the pupil, 
and with it the supply of light. These changes in the 
size of the pupil may be easily observed by covering 
the eye with the hand, and then removing the latter 
and looking in a mirror. The pupil will be seen to 
contract slowly, having dilated in the dark; and the 
pupil of the other eye will also contract a little, as they 
usually act together. 

The distinctness of the images formed on the retina, 
and consequently of our perceptions of the objects 
from which they arise, must depend upon the distance 
of the retina from the crystalline lens. The habitual 
position of the retina, in a perfect eye, is nearly at the 
focus for parallel rays deviated by all the humors, be- 
cause the diameter of the pupil is so small compared 
with the distance of objects at which we ordinarily 
look, that the rays constituting each of the pencils em- 
ployed in the formation of the internal images may be 
regarded as parallel. Objects may, however, be dis- 
tinctly seen at a minimum distance of from four to six 
inches, and as the focal length of asystem of lenses, 
such as that of the eye, increases with the diminution 
of the distance of the object, it is evident that the eye 
must possess the power of self-adjustment. This is 
called accommodation. 

Until recently the precise mode of this adjustment 

does not seem to have been understood. Some author- 
ities supposed the retina to be drawn back; others, 
that the lens moves; and others, that the ball of the 
eye changes its shape. The true explanation,—that 
accommodation is effected by a change in the form of 
the lens,—is deduced from the following experiment, 
devised and worked out quantitively by Kramer and 
Helmholtz, for the details of which (as well as for 
many other facts in this article) we are indebted to 
Professor Pickering’s admirable work on Physical 
Manipulation. The person whose eye is to be exam- 
ined sits facing a candle or gas-burner, while the other 
examines with a reading microscope the reflection of 
the light in hiseye, Three images will be seen. The 
eye being directed toward a distant object, the first 
image to the right is formed by reflection in the cor- 
nea, or front surface of the eye. It is bright and up- 
right, as the surface is convex. The second is formed 
by the front surface of the lens; and is much fainter 
and larger, but also upright. The third, being formed 
in the posterior and concave surface of the lens, is 
small and inverted. If the eye be directed toward a 
near object, the first and third images will remain un- 
changed both in size and position, showing that the 
cornea and rear surface of the lens are not altered, 
either in position or curvature. But the second image 
approaches the first, and diminishes in size, showing 
that the front surface of the lens is pushed forward 
and becomes more curved. The amount of change is 
found, by careful measurement, to be just sufficient to 
account for the required difference in focus. It will 
be noticed that each of the other hypotheses is dis- 
proved by this experiment. If the cornea altered, the 
first image only should move; if the lens moved, the 
second and third images should approach the first 
without altering their size; and if the form of the ball 
altered, the relative position of all three should remain 
unchanged. 

Although the eye can perceive objects through an 
angle of about 150° horizontally, and 120° vertically, 
all parts of the retina are not equally sensitive. The 
portion where vision is mst distinct is called the ma- 
eula lutea, and is not mo'~ than three or four degrees 
in diameter. It is used «most exclusively whenever 
Objects are carefully exained, and probably on this 
account is not quite as ‘s sitive to very faint objects 
as the adjacent parts. Mj_ronomers, when trying to 
see very faint objects a accustomed to direct the 
eye a short distance : iris] their supposed place, and 
try to catch sight of th %@ When not in the center of 














the field of view. The Pt pilla, or, as it is sometimes 
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called, the punctum caecum or blind spot, is a small 
circle where the optic nerve enters, a short distance 
from the macula lutea, on the side toward the nose. 
Although so near the most sensitive portion of the re- 
tina, this space is totally insensible to light. In order 
to observe it, two points are marked on a sheet of 
paper, about four inches apart. The left eye is closed, 
and the other directed to the left-hand point. If the 
paper is then moved to and fro, a certain distance will 
be found at which the other point will completely dis- 
appear. By using two lights, this experiment may be 
rendered still more striking, as even a bright light 
may be made to disappear, although the surrounding 
objects are visible. 





Publishers’ Department. — 


New York, - November 26, 1873. 


ABOUT Oo UR AGENTS. 


Y the time this issue of our paper reaches its 
readers, having received outfits and specimens 
from Paris, we shall have thousands of agents engaged 
in showing to our subscribers and others the latest tri- 
umphs of our skillful Parisian artists, and explaining 
the many new and attractive features which will 
characterize the Christian Union during the coming 
year. We bespeak for them a courteous hearing. They 
can save you the trouble of letter-writing for renewals 
or subscriptions; before you pay them any money 
they will bring you your picture and certificate, and 
give all the information that may be needed. 

Those in outlying districts especially welcome the 
visits of the Book Canvasser (for that is the system 
which the Christian Union was the first to adopt for 
the convenience of subscribers to a periodical), and 
know how useful and helpful a member of society the 
“ Agent” really is. 

The main point to remember is don’t pay your money 
to an Agent until be delivers the picture-premium and 
Publisher’s certificate of subscription. We have em- 
ployed thousands of agents and have had no trouble 
with their accounts, except in two or three instances 
where they violated our instructions and subscribers 
disregarded our repeated warnings. As a class, Agents 
are honorable men and women, but like all ranks of 
business people they are liable to receive queer recruits 
once in a while. The trustworthy Agents of the Chris- 
tian Union this year will deliver the picture and cer- 
tificate before collecting the subscription-price; and 
subscribers should discredit and distrust all others. 


TO OUR AGENTS. 


UR outfits have by this time reached most of 

our agents, and the commendations which are 
showered upon them by the canvassers who have al- 
ready seen them are most gratifying. One veteran 
agent (who took over a thousand subscriptions last 
year) says of the “‘ Boys’’—‘‘ they are the handsomest 
chromos ever offered by any paper,” and of the 
“ Cross’ (Plymouth Pulpit premium) ‘‘no one can re- 
sist that.”’ Another very successful canvasser says 
“<‘¢The Dinner’ is funny, but the ‘ Nap’—why every 
body will want to cat that boy!’”’ Another says ‘Peo- 
ple who have the ‘Girls’ can’t help taking these.”” A 
lady agent says ‘* The ‘Cross’ grows on one—people who 
look at it for two or three minutes are surc to take it.” 

The shape and size of the outfit also elicit expressions 
of great satisfaction, for though it contains five pict- 
ures, it is only about half as large as the outfit of last 
year; itis therefore light enough to be carried with 
ease by any one. 

To such agents as may fear that the existing financial 
scare will effect their work unfavorably, we would say 
that during the ‘“‘ panic’ we have been receiving sub- 
scriptions more freely than during the corresponding 
months of last year. In hard times people curtail ex- 
penses, but the expenditure of something less than 
one cent a day for choice family reading matter has 
not yet struck any of our readers as unnecessary ex- 
travagance. 

We find that Dr. Eggleston’s new story, although 
but two installments have been priuted prior to issue 
of to-day, is going to assist our agents greatly. More 
than half a million people are reading it and talking 
about it, and thus advertising the story, the paper, 
and the agent. For a short time we shall supply to 
new subscribers a sheet containing the opening chap- 
ters of this tale. The promise of Mrs. Stowe’s new story 
is also attracting the multitudes of admirers of that 
gifted lady. 

With the finest of premiums, therefore, and a paper 
which superadds to its general excellence several 
special and unusually attractive features, we feel jus- 
tified in expecting large and frequent returns from 
our agents. There never was so much work for our 
canvassers to do, or so good a chance for them to make 
money, nor was there ever a season in which we were 
able to so promptly supply pictures and transact so 
expeditiously all necessary business with our canvass- 
ers. We therefore wish them all that success which 
we know is within their reach, and assure them that 
if they failin any manner they shall not be able to 
blame us for the mishap. 

Applications are pouring in. We cannot delay as- 
signing territory, therefore it behooves all who wish 
a chance—be they old agents or new applicants—to 
send in their application without delay. 



































MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS FOR 
HARD TIMES. 


MS“ a man and many a woman who im 

ordinary times command good salaries are, by 
the stress of hard times upon their employers, thrown 
out of employment. To such, we offer immediate, 
simple, agreeable, casy, profitable work, requiring only 
honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send to us for our 
circulars and terms to canvassers for our paper, and 
you willsee what the work is, and how well it pays; 
take an agency and you will thank us for the sugges- 
tion, while we shall also profit by your well-paid 
efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, do 
good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 








RENEW PROMPTL Y. 


Don't lag behind with your renewals, if your time is- 
near its expiration. Renew now, and save much trou- 
ble for yourselves and us, and do not risk missing any 
of Dr. Eggleston’s absorbing story—to say nothing of 
the rest of the paper! 

Very many subscribers in thanking us for Chromos 
add, “ but the CuristrAn Union is its own best pre- 
mium, and it is worth more than we give for it, with- 
out any pictures.” We believe it, and are glad our 
friends do too. We mean to keep it so, and to make it 
better yet. 





THE NEW PREMIUMS. 

“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 

These are two new and original pictures, painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the Christian Union, by 
Mrs. 8S. ANDERSON, whose mother-heart and artist-hand 
have brightened so many American homes with those- 
charming Baby-Heads now called \ 

“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 

We have made complete arrangements to 

PRESENT EITHER PAIR, 
“OUR BOYS,” or “ OUR GIRLS,” 

to every annual subscriber to the Christian Union, 
and mean to have a full supply for carly delivery. 








MOUNTING AND DELIVERY. 


j\ITHER pair of these elegant Picture-Pre- 
1 miums will be presented to every annual sub- 
scriber to the Christian Union. Or the four pictures 
will be presented to every subscriber for Two Years. 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery: 
to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. The 
Picture Premiums will be strongly mounted on stiff 
card-board, sized and varnished, ready for framing, 
and delivered to the subscriber free by mail, express, 
or agent, as the case may be. To show how cheap this 
is, let any one do as we have done—inquire the price of 
mounting the pair, at any picture dealer’s, and you will 
find that the charge will be from 75 cts. to $1.00. Then 
the paper and twine, and expense of handling comein, 
and the cost of mailing or expressing will be from 15to 
25 cts. Therefore, by reason of wholesale dealing, we 
can offer for 50 cts. what would cost each subscriber at 
least $1.25. 

And as our experience every year is that 999 out of 
every 1,000 subscribers require their pictures mounted 
and delivered, we have decided not to trouble our sub- 
scribers by varieties, but to deliver all mounted—thus 
doing away with all confusion in regard to the divers 
“extra payments” now so common among papers 
offering premiums. Therefore, the subscription price 
to the Christian Union for one year, including the 
mounting, sizing, and varnishing of either pair of the 
premium pictures and their free delivery to the sub- 
scriber—by mail, express, or agent, as the case may 
be, will be $3.50. And the price for both pairs of 
pictures and the paper for two years will be only 
$6.75 (instead of $7.00.) 

PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 


1. ErrHer pair, mounted, will be — eambdenemren with 
the Christian Union for one year ___ aE ree $3 50 

2. EITHER pete in the **PoPULAR FRAME,” will be DE- 
LIVERED with the Christian Union for one year at 4 60 

3. Boru pairs, mounted, will be delivered with the Chris- 
~ ee rr rere 675 

4, The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 

DELIV ERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 
eS ROR Sa a ree 3 35 

. Errner pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 

mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 

Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one 
year at........ Sr epassecccecsevsesetsnacceeeseeescosessce 6 60 

5. Boru pairs, mounted, sees Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 

mounted, will be DELIVERED with tbe Christian 

Union for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one 
NN ok sc. kcncis’ Sinwthanranemamanesreinemenes nes scoueees 10 00 











EXPIRATIONS.—LOooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
THE PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


SENDING MONEY.—Never send us currency in a letter. It is always: 
possible to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Draft on New 
York, or have a letter Registered. Already we have cause to come 
plain either that people are careless, and do not enclose money 
when they say they do, or that somebody in the U.S. Postal Service 
steals the money. In either case we can not be responsible for the 
loss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat it: 

“CURRENCY SENT BY MAILIS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER,” 


